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CHAPTER LVI. 
SILCOTES. 


Tue oaks at Sileotes grew from gold 
to green, then grew golden once more, 
and then settled down into the full 
green of summer ; yet stiliness, or nearly 
stillness, reigned over hall and park, 
garden and forest. The perfectly-ordered 
machine, so long wound up, went on 
just the same, the least noticeable fact 
about it being the absence of its 
master. 

The neighbours got excited and curi- 
ous about the house, the more so as 
week after week went on. They met 
the horses exercising regularly, and the 
men looked much as usual. The deep 
wailing bay of the bloodhounds was 
still heard by the frightened children, 
whose mothers told them that the Dark 
Squire was away to the war—a piece of 
information which made him seem in 
their eyes more weird and more dark 
than before. Everything, said the gossips, 
was going on just as usual at Silcotes, 
save that some most astounding family 
discoveries had been made, and, without 
doubt, Sileote was following the track of 
the Italian army. 
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People who had not called for years 
came and called now, out of sheer honest 
curiosity, a curiosity which was doomed 
to continual disappointment. Every- 
thing was unchanged. The lodge gates 
were opened with the greatest alacrity ; 
lawnand drive were wellkept ; the flower- 
beds were blazing out as heretofore, and 
the gardeners were busy among the new 
French roses; the door was opened to 
the visitor by the butler and two men 
in livery, but “Mr. Sileote was in 
Italy, and was not expected home at 
present.” That was all that could be 
learnt. 

Lord Hainault of course heard of all 
these things, and, with his worthy wife, 
wondered very much at them. He had 
seen but little of Silcote in his life, and 
what little he had seen he had not 
liked. He seldom had any personal 
correspondence with him, but he had 
taken it into his head that a common 
should be inclosed : it was impossible 
that it could be done without stroking 
the Squire the right way, and so the 
Squire suddenly became a most im- 
portant person. Lord Hainault began 
at breakfast-time by laying down the 
proposition that country gossip was just 
as bad as town gossip, and that he did 
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not believe one-half of what was said 
about any one. He instanced Silcote, 
and so persistently argued from that 
example, that he triumphantly proved 
to himself and his hearers, by lunch 
time, that Silcote was in all human pro- 
bability rather a good fellow than other- 
wise. At all events he, with his wife’s 
entire concurrence, ordered his horse, 
and rode gently over through the wood 
to leave his card on Silcote, and to get 
his address. 

“Tt is an uncommon nice place, this,” 
he said to himself, as he came out of 
the forest into the glades of the park, 
and saw the way in which artificial 
order was growing out of nature. “A 
monstrous nice place ; one of the best 
places in the whole county. What a 
sad pity it is that a clever man and a 
gentleman, as he is, should not be more 
civilized. The best landlord and the 
best farmer for miles, too. I will see 
more of him when he comes back; I 
feel certain that he is a good fellow.” 

And then he uneasily remembered 
the general and off-hand accounts of 
Sileote which he had been accustomed 
to give, and pricked his horse into a 
trot, and so came round the corner of 
the drive on an exceedingly fine groom, 
whose master was close before him. 
Lord Hainault passed the groom, and 
rode up beside the master, a withered, 
handsome old gentleman, on a valuable 
cob. 

“My dear Sir Godfrey Mallory!” 
said Lord Hainault. “You are riding 
far from home.” 

“Tam only from Shiplake. I cannot 
ride far now. But I have a letter from 
Italy which tells me that Silcote is 
dead ; and I, quite unconsciously, years 
ago did him a wrong, and I wish to 
find out whether there is time to ex- 
plain my share in it in this world. I 
fear that Silcote has been sadly abused 
in his lifetime. He was not a bad 
fellow when I knew him, but jealous 
and ill-tempered. I wish I could have 
a talk with him. I have reason to 
believe that he has owed me a grudge 
about a very unhappy business, in which 
I was innocent. I am not long for this 
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world, and I cannot bear to leave a 
grudge behind.” 

“ Tt is like your good-heartedness, Sir 
Godfrey,” said Lord Hainault. 

“You mean my good nature,” said 
Sir Godfrey. “We selfish men of 
pleasure are generally good-natured. I 
should say that I have been the most 
good-natured and the most worthless 
man on the face of the earth. I can 
really feel nothing—not even this.” 

“ Not even what ?” 

“To you not see that the house is 
shut up, and that I am too late with my 
explanations ?” 

The house was shut up in reality, 
and the two rode forward in silence. 

“Ts your master dead?” said Lord 
Hainault to the butler, taking the bull 
by the horns. 

“ Master is alive, my lord,” said the 
butler ; “ but we are in sad trouble ; sad 
trouble indeed, my lord.” 

Sir Godfrey Mallory left his card and 
rode away, waving his hand to Lord 
Hainault. 

* What has happened?” asked Lord 
Hainault. 

“The young master is dead, my 
lord.” 

“Which young master ?” 

* Mr. Thomas, my lord.” 

“T thought he had been dead long 
ago,” said Lord Hainault. “I want 
Mr. Silcote’s direction.” 

“Master is expected home at once, 
my lord,” said the butler; and so 
Lord Hainault rode, away also, saying to 
himself as he went, ‘ Well, that scamp is 
well out of the way. Better the school- 
boy than him.” And that was all 
which the county represented by Lord 
Hainault had to say about Colonel 
Silcote. 

One part of the great Sileote machine 
which was still in perfect order was the 
kitchen. Experts generally find that 
they make their very best efforts after a 
rest. The Silcotes cook, not conde- 
scending to cook for servants, had had 
an idle time of it for two months, and 
had taken to fishing at Wargrave. But 
when Mr. Betts, the senior Mr. Sugden, 
Miss Dora Silcote, and the children 














arrived suddenly at the hall, he put 
aside his fishing-rods, and did his best. 
Betts knew what good eating and drink- 
ing was, and was an old acquaintance of 
the cook’s. Knowing that he had some 
one to appreciate him, he put his soul 
into the work, and Mr. Sugden and 
Mr. Betts sat down to a very good 
dinner indeed. 

Not that Mr. Betts had the slightest 
business to take possession of Silvotes. 
Sugden was staying with him at St. 
Mary’s when they got the news of Tom 
Silcote’s death. There was not the 
slightest reason for Betts moving; but 
he claimed great credit for taking 
active possession of Silcotes. As he 
put it to the Squire, “The moment I 
heard of it I came off. I did not let 
the grass grow under my feet, sir; I 
came off at once.” Silcote himself was 
half-persuaded that Betts had done him 
a personal service by “coming off” so 
promptly, though he failed to perceive 
entirely why Betts should take that 
particular occasion to kill his bucks 
and tap his Madeira. But Betts did 
both these things, and perfectly per- 
suaded himself the while that he was 
piling obligations on the Squire’s head, 
which a life-time of devotion on the 
Squire’s part could never repay. 

“So you did not see your way to the 
Italian campaign, Mr. Sugden?” said 
Betts after the soup. 

“Why, no,” said Sugden. “I got so 
heavily used in the Crimea, that after 
a feeble attempt I gave it up.” 

“ A wise resolution, nephew.” 

“ Nephew?” said Sugden, raising his 
great patient, handsome face to Mr. Betts. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Betts, promptly. 
“ Your sister married the late lamented 
Mr. Thomas Silcote. My daughter mar- 
ried his half-brother, Mr. Algernon Sil- 
cote. Consequently I am your uncle. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“T daresay I shall in time,” said 
Sugden. “Am I to call you Uncle 
Betts, then?” 

“ My dear sir, that is entirely a matter 
of detail : a matter entirely between 
man and man. I would not for an 
instant urge a man in your position to 
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give sucha title toa man in my posi- 
tion. Still, there are rules about these 
things, I believe, and it would be flat- 
tering to me.” 

“J will call you Uncle Betts with 
the greatest pleasure,” said Sugden, “ if 
you like it.” 

“My dear sir, not for a moment. 
Between men of the world, like you 
and me, such distinctions are invidious. 
If you could possibly induce Mrs. Sil 
cote, your sister, to greet me with the 
title of uncle, I should have nothing 
left to desire in this world.” 

* Oh! she would never do that,” said 
Sugden. “She is very proud.” 

“You are quite sure that she 
would not?” said Betts. “Then let 
us say no more about it. She is 
the leading member of the family 
which I have entered, and her wishes 
must be studied. It would have been 
gratifying to my feelings, but let it go. 
I and you have other claims on Silcote 
besides those of mere recognition. The 
instant that you and I heard of this 
lamentable misfortune we came off 
promptly and rallied round him. That 
is a service which he is not likely to 
forget. Silcote is not ungrateful.” 

“IT think myself,” said Sugden, pain- 
fully and with difficulty, but with 
honesty also, just like the mere agricul- 
tural labourer which he was, “ that we 
had better not have come at all. There 
is death in the house—the death of my 
sister’s husband, which is bad enough ; 
and also, from what I have gathered, 
disaster worse than death. It seems to 
me ill that we should be feasting here 
in the house of mourning. I am sorry 
that I came.” 

“ There should always be a gentleman’ 
in the house at such times as these, my 
dear sir,” said Betts. 

Sugden wondered which of the two 
was the gentleman, and concluded, in 
his agricultural mind, neither; but he 
said— 

_“ We will not discuss that matter. 
Tell me about Anne Silcote. Is the 
business so bad as I have guessed?” 

“It is as bad as bad can be, and 
there is the whole truth, Sugden,” said 
z2 
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Betts, thumping his fist on the table. 
* There are no servants in the hall, and 
Dora has not appeared ; so I can tell 
you the truth in a few minutes, I am 
a vulgar man, and a cunning man, and 
a man who will only cease to scheme 
for money when I am nailed in my 
coffin. But I am not an ungrateful 
man. I am not the mere snob which 

ou would judge me to be from my 
manners, Algernon Silcote took me in 
when I was a bankrupt beggar, and 
showed me the beauty of a morality 
more noble than my own. The Squire 
‘heaped favours after favours on my 
head, and put me in the way of having 
cash’ again in hand to turn over. I 
have turned that money over. If there 
is a man in England who understands 
the handling of money it is myself. I 
am rich again, richer than you dream of. 
I only stay at St. Mary’s because I 
think my benefactor Silcote would like 
it. Yet I tell you, Sugden, that I 
would have gone into the Bankruptcy 
Court again to-morrow, have’ given 
up every pound which I owned, if I 
could have prevented this last terrible 
scandal.” 

“ What is it then?” said Sugden. 
“Here are the servants. Will you 
put those dishes down, and go awey, 
if you please. Mr. Betts and I are 
talking business,” 

When they were gone Sugden re- 
sumed: “ You seem to me to be two 
people, Betts,” he said ; “ just now you 
seemed to me to be scheming about an 
utterly ignoble matter ; and then imme- 
diately after you came out most nobly.” 

“I am two people,” said Betts. I 
was bred a share and stockjobber, and 
shall die one, and at times I try to be a 
Christian and a gentleman, like Algy 
Silcote, my son-in-law. Think it out 
for yourself.” 

“ Well, I will. But about Anne. 
Is there anything like dishonour ?” 

“ Utter dishonour, I fear, and utter 
ruin. She has gone off with a low 
Italian Austrian. A young Roman. 
Let us say no more about it.” 

“ How did you hear it ?” 

“From a friend of mine, Kriegs- 
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thurm. He is a great liar, but he dare 
not lie to me. He has made the Con- 
tinent too hot for him generally, by 
universal political rascality, and must 
get back to England. He would not 
dare to lie to me. He has feathered 
his nest here pretty well, for I made 
four thousand pounds over his last 
telegram from Vercelli, in which he 
told me that the Austrian right was 
fairly turned, and that the Austrian 
army would not face the French rifled 
ordnance. I am afraid that the poor 
girl is lost.” 

“T am deeply sorry for this,” said 
Sugden. 

* So am I,” said Betts. 

“ You say he is a noble Roman?” 
said Sugden. 

“Anda great scoundrel,” said Betts. 
“ Why, he is an employé of Kriegs- 
thurm’s.” 

* When Italy is free,” said Sugden, 
“he might make a good match for 
her.” 

“You have a good imagination,” 
said Betts, “ but he is a great scoundrel. 
Here is Dora.” 

Here was Dora. ‘“ Well, you two 
people,” she said, “ what treason you 
been talking that you should have 
banished the servants? If you have 
done talking treason, I should suggest 
that they were recalled. If we are to 
take possession of grandpa’s house with- 
out the slightest reason, I think we 
might make use of his servants.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE LAST RAMBLE. 


“Wet,” said Dora to Mr. Sugden, 
“and so they are actually due. It 
seems incredible.” 

“The Squire has telegraphed from 
London, and will be here in half an 
hour. So we shall see them all soon 
now.” 

* Not all,” said Dora. 

“ All, with the exception of Anne and 
Reginald,” said Sugden. 

“And my father and Uncle Tom,” 
added Dora. 
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“They are at peace,” said Mr. Sug- 
den ; “they won’t hurt. I wish that 
Anne was as well off as they.” 

“Do you believe this about Anne ?” 
said Dora. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“J don’t,” said Dora, emphatically ; 
“not one single word of it.” 

“You cannot quite help it, I fear,” 
said he. 

“T can help it perfectly well,” said 
Dora. “The whole story is a very 
clumsy falsehood. I tell you that it is 
the very last thing which Anne would 
do. And I know something which I 
could tell you, if I chose; but I don’t 
choose—yes, I do—no, I don’t. Look at 
me, and I shall make up my mind.” 

Sugden turned his handsome brown 
face, as calm as a Memnon, as gentle 
and simple as a child, on hers. She 
looked at it for a moment, and made up 
her mind. 

“Yes, I do choose. I can tell you 
what I never could tell Grandpa Betts. 
You are a gentleman, and he, though 
the best of men, is not. See here: 
Anne has done something very foolish 
indeed, I do not doubt; but it has 
been all done for spite, and nothing 
more.” 

“ Spite against whom ?” 

“ Against James, and against me,” 
she said. “ You see,” she added, blush- 
ing, laughing, and gently taking his 
arm, “I have monopolized James, and 
she wanted to monopolize him herself. 
She has done something very violent 
and foolish in her anger, for she has a 
sad temper, but nothing in the least 
degree wrong.” 

“ But Reginald ?” 

“ Reginald and she have quarrelled 
for the last time, that is all,” said Dora. 
‘They never did anything else. They 
never would have got on together.” 

“You give me some hope and com- 
fort, my love,” said Sugden. “1 cannot 
help believing you while I hear your 
voice ; but my reason is against you.” 

“Oh, indeed. Where did we get. 
this report ?” 

“From Mr. Kriegsthurm.” 

“ Mr. Kriegsthurm : a pretty authority! 


And one would be glad to hear Miss 
Heathton’s account of the matter. Has 
she run away too?” 

“That is a shrewd remark,” said 
Sugden. 

“Now, I am going to ask you a 
favour. Let us get the dogs, and go 
round the old place for the last time.” 

“Why for the last time ?” said Sug- 
den, when they had called the blood- 
hounds together, and started down the 
drive towards the forest. 

“You only half quote what I said, 
and alter my emphasis. I said over the 
old place for the last time. The old 
place is no more. In less than an hour 
there will be a new Silcotes.” 

“Tt is true, and a more happy one,” 
said Sugden. 

“Well,” said Dora, “I don’t know ; 
I actually do not know. I remember 
once that Miss Lee read us that fairy 
story, I forget which (it is often enough 
quoted), which ends, ‘And so they all 
lived happy ever afterwards 7 and Anne 
remarked emphatically, ‘Dear me, how 
exceedingly tiresome ‘they must have 
found it, after such a delightful series of 
accidents and quarrels.’ Do you know 
that I have been happier in this old 
house than ever I expect to be again? 
There, what do you think of that, for 
instance ¢” , 

“There is some reason in it, or you 
would not have said it, my dear,” replied 
Sugden. ‘ Why do you think so?” 

“ Well, Uncle Sugden (I am not quite 
sure yet whether you are my uncle or 
my aunt—n’importe ; Grandpa Silcote is 
fountain of honours, and must settle the 
titles of the new Court), I will tell you 
why. My dear, in old times this house 
was a very charming one. There was a 
perfectly delicious abandon about it, the 
like of which I have never seen, or even 
heard of, elsewhere. Coming as I did 
from the squalor of my father’s house, 
this was a fairy palace for me. True, 
there was an ogre; my grandfather 
Silcote was the ogre ; but then I like 
ogres. There was a somewhat cracked 
princess —a real Italian princess — in 
velvet and jewels; and I like people of 
that kind. Then there was a dark 
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story, which we never could understand, 
which was to us infinitely charming ; 
there was almost barbarous profusion 
and ostentation, which everybody —I 
don’t care — everybody loves in their 
heart of hearts ; there were these blood- 
hounds, which I hated at first, as a 
cockney, but which I have got to love 
as the last remnants of the ancien 
régime ; there were horses, grooms, car- 
riages, ponies, deer, as indeed there are 
now, with all their charm gone; and 
lastly, one could do exactly as one 
liked: one could revel in all this luxury 
and beauty, set here like a splendid 
jewel among the surrounding forest, 
without a soul to control one. And 
this was very charming, for / am a 
Radical.” 

“Tt was an evil and perverse state of 
things, my love,” said Sugden. 

“‘T dare say,” said Dora; “ but then 
I am evil and perverse, and I loved it. 
I used to protest against it; that was 
my prudishness. But now that it has 
all passed away, I know that I loved 
a 

“You are quite sure, then, that the 
old state of things has passed away,” 
said Sugden. 

“My good—distant relation (I will 
not commit myself )—do you know that 
you are perfectly foolish at times? Is 
not my Uncle Arthur going to marry 
my old governess, Miss Lee? Are they 
not going to take up their abode here at 
Sileotes? You have heard of this 
arrangement, because I have heard you 
speak of it.” 

“Then you think, my dear,” said 
Sugden, “that Mr. Arthur and his bride 
will be inclined to look round and put 
things square.” 

Dora only looked at him at first. Her 
opinion was so strong as to the way in 
which these two would “put things 
square,” that she did not trust herself to 
speak of it at present. She as good as 
passed the question for a time. 

“ There is a chance that your sister, 
my aunt Mrs. Thomas Silcote, or, to 
be more correct, Mrs. Silcote, may be 
able to do battle with them single- 
handed. She is im high favour at head- 
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quarters now, and is likely to remain 
so. She is an energetic and courageous 
woman, and it seems has great influence 
over grandpa. But she is one, and 
they are two, and she will have her 
work cut out for her. She will fight 
like a dragon for James, but James will 
be of no assistance to her at all. The 
Arthur Sileotes will beat her if she 
don’t mind. However, we shall have a 
happy little household.” 

“ My dear Dora,” said Sugden, “ you 
are very worldly.” 

“Tam; I have seen the consequences 
of not being worldly, and, Uncle Sug- 
den, I was trained in a hard school. I 
only know this, that I shall make James 
stick to his art, and be independent, for 
with this wonderful new happy family 
arrangement, I see nothing to prevent 
his being cut out of his grandfather's 
will to-morrow.” 

“ He will have his mother’s money— 
four thousand a year.” 

“T know that. But it is an evil 
thing for a man to wait for his mother’s 
money. He shall be independent of 
that before his mother dies, if I know 
my own will.” 

“ You are taking a black view of 
things.” 

* T have been used to the darker side 
of things. I will be more cheerful 
directly. Let us see what has become 
of our old Sileotes, in this newer and 
happier régime. The delightful old 
abandon of the house is gone for ever. 
Grandpa, our ogre, has forgotten his 
ways. Altogether, the old house will 
never be what it was before. I know 
that the new order will be better than 
the old, but I am wicked and perverse, 
and I hate it.” 

“You have talked yourself into 
hating it, Dora,” said Sugden, “ with 
what seems to me a great deal of com- 
mon sense,” 

“Well, I do hate it at all events,” 
said Dora. “They will spoil James 
himself among them.” 

They had come in their walk before 
the silent cottage, in which Sugden and 
his sister had lived for so many years. 
The fence was broken, and the blood- 
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hounds which accompanied them had in- 
vaded the garden. The flowers, mostly 
spring flowers which Sugden had planted 
so many years ago, were all out of flower, 
and lying withered on the neglected 
ground, with the exception of two groups 
of noble white lilies, which stood on 
each side of the door, and a rose which 
they now choose to call the “John 
Hopper,” but which old-fashioned folks 
call the ‘‘ Cabbage.” 

“ Get me a lily,” said Dora. 

“T think that I will get you a rose 
instead,” said Sugden. ‘ Old maids 
wear lilies.” 

So they turned into the main avenue 
again, with the stupid bloodhounds 
round them, snuffing and scratching 
among the rabbit burrows. 

“ Little woman,” said Sugden, “ you 
have a melancholy sort o* mind.” 

“ It is likely enough,” said Dora; “I 
watched my father’s life, and saw him 
die. I1t is likely enough that my mind 
is a melancholy one.” 

“You have made me melancholy 
enough ; and I looked for such pleasure 
from -to-day’s meeting. When your 
aunt and I lived alone and unnoticed 
at that cottage we have just left, we 
were happy enough. We never had as 
much to eat as we could have eaten, 
and we felt the want of firing also— 
bitterly, I can tell you. We had our 
great sorrow—the desertion of her un- 
recognised by the poor fellow who is 
just gone ; we had to stand all weathers, 
and never had five shillings in the 
house; yet we bore it all cheerfully. 
Just now, when I believed that all 
things were changed for the better, and 
we were going to begin a time of pros- 
perity, you point out to me a hundred 
new miseries, fifty times worse than the 
old ones. I doubt you are a killjoy, 
Miss Dora.” 

“Well,” said Dora, “it does not 
much matter. I shall die an old maid. 
I always intended to be so, and I mean 
to be so; and I am a verydeter Why, 
bless me, it is you.” 

“That looks very like old maiden- 





hood.” said Sugden, as he saw her fairly 
in the arms of a tall and very hand- 
some young man, with a dark downy 
moustache, and—I must write it down 
—getting kissed. “That looks uncom- 
monly like dying an old maid. Bah! 
you're just like the rest of your precious 
family—saying one thing and doing 
another. My boy James shall hear of 
this. I had better make myself scarce, 
for this is getting too tender for me— 
this is. Why, that can’t be the boy 
himself? He never had moustaches. I 
am blessed if I don’t believe it is, 
though. Here, you two people, man- 
ners ! manners !” 

“ Who cares about manners before 
you?” said James, and Sugden saw 
thas it was James at once. 

“ T thought old maids were particular 
in that respect,” replied Sugden. “ How- 
ever, have it your own way, and don’t 
regard me.” 

“Tf you don’t hold your tongue, I'll 
kiss you,” said Dora. 

“Then here goes,” said Sugden. 
“ Arthur is going ” but she executed 
her terrible threat, and silenced him. 
“ For,” as she said, “‘ no one ever cared 
one halfpenny for you. You are of: as 
much importance as an old milestone.” 

When James had got hold of one of 
his arms, and Dora of another—when 
they both clung round him and looked 
into his gentle, almost stupid face, 
Sugden thought that to be a milestone 
was not such a bad thing after all, if 
one had two such beautiful young 
climbers to twine around you. 

“They will be here directly,” said 
James. “I came across the fields from 
Twyford and have beaten them, but 
they will be here directly.” 

“ Shall we wait for them here, or go 
back to the hall ?” said Dora. 

“ Let us hurry back to the hall,” said 
James. ‘ He would like it better.” 

“ Ts he in one of his tempers, then ?” 
asked Dora. 

“ No, he has no tempers now. But 
I think he would like it. And Aunt 
Mary is mad.” 














CHAPTER LX. 
THE RETURN. 


Tuey hurried back, and got under the 
shelter of the great porch, ready to 
receive the comers from the war, and to 
see the end of the ancient and the 
beginning of the modern history of the 
Silcote family. 

“ The girl is right,” thought Sugden ; 
“the new misery is greater than the 
old. Well, here they come.” 

Two carriages came grinding through 
the gravel up to the porch—the first 
closed, the second open. The closed 
earriage stopped first at their feet, and 
the butler opened the door of it. Sil- 
cote himself got out of it first, looking 
very quiet and very solemn indeed, 
taking notice of no one: and then 
turned round to hand out his com- 
panion, the poor Princess of Castel- 
nuovo. 

She put her well-formed hand on his 
arm, and, with her finely-formed little 
foot carefully pointed, alit gently and 
dexterously on the lowest step before 
the porch. Then she turned to Silcote, 
smiled pleasantly and bowed. After 
this, she stood in the full blaze of the 
sunshine, and looked around her. She 
was beautifully and carefully dressed, 
and almost hung with jewels, all put on 
in the most perfect taste. Her beauty, 
old as she was, was still splendid: and 
yet, when Dora had looked on her for 
less than half a minute, she slipped 
quietly away and hid herself in one of 
the window-seats, saying to herself,— 
“She had better have died. It would 
be better for her if she was dead.” 

For that had happened to this poor 
Princess which is more inexplicable, 
and infinitely more awful, than death 
itself. She was mad. She had over- 


stepped Kriegsthurm’s line at last. . 


Mystery greater than death! The old 
familiar world, the old familiar house, 
the people with whom she had lived for 
so many years, were all around her, and 
yet she was utterly unable to recognise 
them. She saw them as she had seen 
them a hundred times before ; yet they 
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were other places and other people to 
her. It is beyond all thought and all 
knowledge. Better perhaps not to think 
of this awful death in life, or double 
life, but go with the doctors, who name 
it as “tubercular disease of the brain,” 
and then put it on one side; which is 
possibly the best thing to do. 

In the sun, before the door, stood a 
handsome, well-dressed woman, before 
the eyes of men calm, polite, bien mise, 
everything which was to be desired. 
And yet there was no woman there at 
all, for the soul had gone out of her, and 
she saw things which were not. Her 
intelligence lied to her eyes, and her eyes 
to her intelligence. This mystery of 
madness is surely the greatest mystery 
of all. See it in one you have loved, 
and then contradict me. 

She did not know her own brother, 
and she did not know the old house : 
still she knew that she was mad. She 
believed that her brother was the doctor, 
and that this was the asylum. Yet by 
some infinitely deep cross-purpose in her 
soul she struggled towards the surface 
of reason for an instant. She turned to 
the butler and said, “Colonel Silcote 
has missed the train, and will not be in 
time for dinner. He will have his old 
room in the west wing.” And then she 
passed under the shadow of the porch 
and into the old hall, where the blood- 
hounds lay about; and Dora, looking 
from her dim window-seat, saw her stalk 
along, imperial, majestic, with her face 
set, with uneasy lips, with eyebrows 
drawn together, and with staring eyes, 
which saw what was not there. 

But by this time the second carriage 
had unloaded itself. 

The meeting between Miss Lee and 
Dera had something of humour in it. 
Dora had never thoroughly liked Miss 
Lee, and had seen and remembered a 
very great many indiscretions which 
Miss Lee, under present circumstances, 
would have liked her to forget. Yet 
Dora had not forgotten them, and Miss 
Lee knew it. They were, therefore, both 
on their dignity. When the poor Prin- 
cess and her brother had passed her ia 
the hall, she came out into the porch, 
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and met her old friend-enemy, Miss 
Lee, face to face. 

Miss-Lee was dressed up to the point 
which is expected of every lady with 
four thousand a year, and Dora, having 
been dependent on Mr. Betts, by no 
means a liberal outgiver, was somewhat 
dowdy and shabby. Yet Dora held the 
key of the position in her pocket, and 
knew it, as did likewise Miss Lee 
herself. 

“How do you do, my dear Dora?” 
said Miss Lee. 

“How do you do, Miss Lee?” said 
Dora, looking very calmly at her. 

“T am very well, indeed, my dear 
Dora,” said Miss Lee. 

“T am exceedingly glad to hear it,” 
said Dora. “I am afraid that your 
nerves must have been shaken by the 
war.” 

“ Not at all,” said Miss Lee. And 
then there was a pause. Dora would 
have died sooner than have spoken next, 
and, to tell the truth, not only Miss 
Raylock, but Arthur himself, remained 
perfectly silent ; “for,” as Miss Raylock 
expressed it, “ Miss Lee had been giving 
herself airs.” 

Miss Lee had to speak first, accord- 
ingly. “ My dear,” she said, “will you 
give me a kiss?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied 
Dora. 

“I hope we shall be very great 
friends,” Dora. 

“I am sure I hope we shall,” was 
the reply. 


CONCLUSION, 


So comes one more long story to an 
end. Nothing remains but to give the 
various characters their departure, and 
to finish one of the most difficult 
efforts of story-telling ever attempted. 

I hear people asking about such and 
such a story, “ Does it end well?” as 
if that mattered. How can a story of 
deceit, folly, and selfishness iike this end 
entirely well? It ends as well as it can. 
As people make their beds, so they must 
lie on them. 


Sileote by degrees became possessed 
of all the circumstances with which our 
reader is already acquainted, with regard 
to his relations with his wife, which 
were chiefly brought about through the 
foolishness of his poor sister. Kriegs- 
thurm, having been forced back to 
England, in consequence of the danger 
incurred from the continental demo- 
crats, took a house in Camden Town, 
and, being rather short of cash, wrote 
to Silcote, offering to tell him the whole 
truth, from beginning to end. Silcote 
went to him at once, and learnt from 
him and his head-agent in the villainy, 
all the details. He paid him his money, 
asking him if he did not think himself 
the greatest scoundrel in Europe? To 
which Kriegsthurm answered, “ No, not 
by many degrees ;” and laughed. 

Sileote was now aware that he had by 
his insane jealousy and reticence caused 
the death of a good and gentle woman, 
and of an innocent and tender wife. He 
spoke to Mrs. Tom Silcote in strong 
language of the never-dying remorse 
which such a discovery would entail ; 
yet that remorse was very little visible 
after all, from a variety of reasons. 

If he had been still alone, still iso- 
lated from human sympathies, no doubt 
that remorse would have been very great 
—nay, it was relatively very great. He 
would probably have maddened himself 
into some new phase of folly with it. 
But many circumstances prevented his 
doing this, which it would be well to 
consider. 

The business was so very, very old. 
Above forty years old. Very few men 
are capable of feeling acute remorse for 
actions done so long ago, although they 
may use excited language about them, 
as did Sileote. To feel remorse acutely, 
the image of the victim or the sin must 
be close to the mind’s eye; at least, 
closer than a space of from forty to fifty 
years. He still had a great tenderness 
for his poor wife, but he was getting old : 
it was very long ago; and his love for 
her had been turned into furious, and as 
he thought, righteous indignation against 
her for so many years, that he was un- 
able to obliterate the half century during 
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which he had regarded her as a monster 
of wickedness, and take up his love for 
her again as fresh as ever. He was un- 
able to carry out the ideal programme 
which he had announced to Mr. Thomas. 
He was regretful and repentant. But 
of practical acute remorse, with its usuai 
symptoms, there was none. 

There were other reasons against this 
phase of mind: almost innumerable. 
The break in his habits, when he had 
left his unnatural solitude to go into 
the very thickest of the first of these 
newly-invented, sudden, bloody, and 
decisive wars, hod somewhat dazed him, 
and put old matters very far away in- 
deed. He had, again, been very fond of 
his son Thomas, and had always, in his 
heart of hearts, thought of a recon- 
ciliation between them as a matter of 
course. He had pursued him under fire 
with the intention of being reconciled 
to him, and had found him lying stark, 
stiff, and stone-dead under the poplars 
by the mill wall at Montriolo, watched by 
his half-crazed aunt and his unacknow- 
ledged son. This alone was enough to 
put old disasters out of his mind. 

Then, again, Anne. He had been 
very fond of Anne; and had, in his 
newly-awakened recklessness, sent her 
abroal with a somewhat foolish 
governess. In spite of Dora’s purely 
imaginary defence of her (which did 
Dora great credit), Anne had made an 
awful fiasco. She had turned Roman 
Catholic in order to be married to the 
young Roman gentleman whom Kriegs- 
thurm, in one of his puzzled fits, had 
set on to watch James, and was figuring 
away at Naples with him, with the 
moneys which had been entrusted to 
Miss Heathton, her governess, for their 
mutual subsistence. Reginald and she 
had had an interview, previous to her 
escapade, in which she told Reginald 
that she had never cared for him in the 
least, but was in love with James, and 
always had been. After which she 
went to Naples, as we have seen ; and 
Reginald, having no one to direct him, 
went to Innspruck,—why or wherefore 
we shall never know,—and wrote to 
his grandfather from that place, telling 


him that he had carefully examined the 
various relations in which he stood to 
his fellow-men, that he had arranged to 
commit suicide, and that by the time 
these lines reached him (the distracted 
Squire), he, Reginald, should be no 
more. 

He did not do anything of the kind, 
but exhibited a feeble, pretty picture at 
the Dudley last year. Still Silcote, 
having believed in his own nonsense for 
so many years, was able to believe in 
Reginald’s, This, however, was one of 
the smallest of his troubles. Any one, 
no matter how sensitive, woulc have 
forgotten an old trouble, on the basis 
of which this story has been written, in 
the face of the new troubles which 
arose and confronted him on every side. 

It is extremely disagreeable to me to 
allude to such a half-reputable jiasco as 
that of Anne. I do not deal in such 
wares ; you must go elsewhere for them ; 
but it is still more disagreeable for me, 
a man whose principal desire is to please, 
to allude to the relations between Mrs. 
Thomas Silcote (Mrs. Sugden) and Mrs. 
Arthur Silcote (Miss Lee). 

As long as they were mere cousins 
and co-heiresses they got on capitally 
together. They were both extremely 
High Church, took in the same paper, 
and understood one another perfectly. 
Nothing could be more perfect than 
their accord. 

Then came in Arthur: of the liberal 
Oxford minority, who had, to tell the 
plain truth, pitched Miss Lee overboard, 
until she got her fortune. Miss Lee 
was very rapidly converted to his views, 
as Dora had often prophesied. But, 
then, Mrs. Tom Silcote stuck to her 
High Churchism in the most strenuous 
manner. There never was such a differ- 
ence in this world. It was two to one 
against Mrs. Thomas, for Miss Lee had 
gone over to the enemy. Everything 
which Arthur said she swore to. It 
was no use for Mrs, Thomas to “taunt” 
her with previously-expressed opinions. 
Mrs. Arthur replied merely that she 
knew better now. 

And, again, there was something 
between these ladies which was pos- 
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sibly more important than any merely 
religious difference. It was the ques- 
tion of the succession to Silcote’s enor- 
mous wealth. Arthur, as an independent 
bachelor, was one person: Arthur 
married, with his announcement out to 
the whole county of a probable heir, was 
quite another person. While a bachelor, 
in precarious health, he could well afford 
to pooh-pooh his father’s intention of 
making him heir: he spoke sincerely 
when he rudely declined the honour. 
But now, with a showy and beautiful 
wife, of whom he was proud, and who 
took him into society, things were very 
different. He began to feel the value 
of the prestige which a beautiful and 
rich wife gives a man, and to be less 
and less patient of the idea of living 
principally on her money. And Sil- 
cotes was one of the finest places in the 
country, and she was naturally mistress 
of it—would certainly be, according to 
his father’s present will, could he only 
undermine Mrs. Thomas’s enormous in- 
fluence with his father, which was now 
greater than his own. 

As for Mrs. Thomas, she was per- 
fectly determined that James should 
marry Dora, and that the Thomas Sil- 
cote and the Algernon Silcote interests 
should coincide, and bring James in 
triumphantly as master of Silcotes. To 
further this object she persistently kept 
the Squire’s old grievances before him. 
She continually, though with the finest 
tact, urged the claims of Dora, the child 
of his ill-used son Algernon, upon him, 
and gently and calmly laid the death of 
Thomas Silcote at his doorstep, as she 
had done in sober earnest at the battle 
of. Palestro. Her case was a very 
strong one, and she was quite a match 
for Arthur. 

Now, seeing that these people all 
lived in the same house together for 
over a year at the Squire’s expense, 
that they were all of them very resolute 
people, and that they were always, 
night or day, ready for one another, it 
is no wonder that at the end of a twelve- 
month the Squire had so far forgotten 
his old life in this new one as to consult 
Betts about the best route to Australia, 
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affirming positively that he could stand 
it no longer, and should emigrate. 

“ What part of Australia do you want 
to go to?” asked Betts. 

“ Don’t know,” said Silcote. “I only 
want to get out of this.” 

“Tf you can’t tell me where you 
want to go, I can’t give you the route,” 
said Betts. “But drop allegory ; you 
want to get out of all this, and I don’t 
wonder. Which party do you wish 
hoisted out? There !” 

Silcote could be downright as well 
as Betts. “Arthur and his wife,” he 
replied. 

Betts whistled. “You are a bold 
man, Squire. There is life in the old 
hound yet. Why? 

“ Because I cannot do without Mrs. 
Tom. I want to end my life with her. 
And I don’t like Arthur and his wife ; 
they are far too fine for me. They are 
beginning to give dinner parties here 
now, and show me off like a bear which 
they have tamed, and I am etcetera’d if 
I stand it. Tom’s wife is worth fifty 
of them.” 

“Who is to have Silcotes?” 
Betts. 

Silcote replied, “That is a home 
question.” 

“So it is,” said Betts. ‘I can’t help 
you until it is answered, though.” 

“ Well then, James and Dora,” said 
Sileote ; “and that is what makes the 
business so intolerable. I will provide 
for Arthur splendidly—at once if he 
wishes it; but Tom’s son and Algernon’s 
daughter shall have Silcotes. You may 
call me a fool if you like, but so it will 
be.” 

“T don’t call you a fool,” said Betts ; 
“T think you are doing wisely and 
well.” 

“But how am I to get rid of Ar- 
thur ?” 

“ Why—let me see ; he is out shoot- 
ing now ; wait till he comes home, and 
tell him of the determination you have 
come to.” 

“T dare not,” said the Squire. 

“ You must,” said Betts. “ You shall. 
If you don’t, J will; and so 1 do not 
deceive you.” 


asked 
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“ But how?” said Silcote. 

“Announce to him the immediate 
marriage of James and Dora,” replied 
roduphris Betts; “then explain this 
matter to him, and immediately after- 
wards have those two married, just to 
show you are in earnest.” 

“They are full young,” said the 
Squire. 

“None too young, and they have 
plenty of money. Lor’ bless you! car- 
penters and blacksmiths, and such 
people, habitually marry at that age 
without a week’s wages to the good. 
You can knock ’em up a couple of 
thousand a year amongst you. Let ’em 
marry at once. Put your hand to the 
prettiest thing ever done. Let us see 
one more beautiful thing before we die, 
Silcote. We have seen but few pretty 
things in our lifetime: let us see one 
more before we take to the chimney 
corner on our way to the churchyard. 
Come, my good old friend, put a rose in 
your button-hole, and let us have this 
wedding. Youth is past for ever 
with both of us, but let us feel young 
once more, vicariously. Let this 
thing be.” 

“ But Arthur?” 

“Hang Arthur. Why, you are worth 
six of Arthur any day of the week. 
You have sufficient manhood to make 
a fool of yourself, and I'll be hanged 
if he has. Algy was worth a dozen 
of him, and so was Tom. There he is, 
coming in from shooting. Go down 
to him. Tell him of your intentions 
and announce the marriage.” 

“But we have not consulted James 
and Dora,” said the Squire. 

“ Pish!” said Betts, “go. Don’t be 
a coward.” 

Arthur, on being informed that his 
father had been long thinking of his 
domestic arrangements, and after that 


long thinking had come to the con- 
clusion that the best thing he could do 
was to make over to Arthur 118,000/. 
in the funds, and leave the reversion 
of Sileotes to his grandson James, 
was furiously, though silently in- 
dignant. No one could possibly have 
behaved more perfectly than Arthur 
under this heavy dispensation of Provi- 
dence of nearly 4,000/. a year down on 
the nail. The attitude of himself and 
his wife at dinner that day was that 
of politeness under an injury : an injury 
too great to be mentioned. This an- 
nouncement meant a notice to quit, and 
they understood it as such. They dis- 
covered that they had an engagement 
to go to Lord Hainault the next morn- 
ing, and stopped all conversation by 
persistent silence. The way in which 
they shook the dust off their feet, in 
stepping into their carriage next morn- 
ing, and leaving this perfidious mansion, 
was, to say the least of it, ‘ genteel.” 
Yet they went, and there was peace ; 
Sileote said, “ triumph.” 

The Princess lived the rest of her 
life with her brother in peace. She was 
very gentle, quiet, and obliging, and it 
was only known to very few even in 
the household that anything was wrong. 
It only showed itself in one way. She 
kept with her own hands a room 
ready for the arrival of poor Colonel 
Sileote. It was the old room he had 
had when a boy, and was hung round 
with his guns, swords, and cricket-bats. 
Here she waited for his arrival, coming 
into his room several times a day to see 
if everything was ready, and always 
looking in the first thing in the morn- 
ing, to see if he had come in the night 
and was in bed. With this not unhappy 
delusion the time wore on with her 
peacefully, although he never came. 
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BY LORD 


Some two or three months ago, just 
at the time when nations were about 
to meet in an Armageddon of peaceful 
industry, Europe suddenly found itself 
on the verge of a gigantic and desolating 
war. Few doubted for a moment that 
two enormous armies, equipped with 
weapons of the newest pattern and de- 
structive beyond all precedent, were 
about to be hurled against each other, 
and to repeat, on the same theatre, but 
on a grander scale, the performance 
which so often before has thrilled and 
fascinated the world. Few doubted for 
a moment that commerce was to be 
paralysed, moral and intellectual pro- 
gress checked, evil passions unchained, 
force deified, cruelty condoned, crime 
encouraged, pauperism increased and 
ignored, in the old and well-known 
style. And the cause was as clear as 
the event seemed certain. This was 
to be no war for the protection of 
the weak against the strong, to pre- 
vent injustice, or to liberate oppressed 
nationality. It was to be a war of the 
simplest and most elementary character 
—a war for territory. Moreover, it was 
a contingency which every one of what 
is called “a certain position in society,” 
appeared to think perfectly natural, 
and, though much to be regretted, 
neither to be avoided nor denounced. 
That in this nineteenth century im- 
mense bodies of men should still at 
intervals be engaged in cutting each 
other’s throats is considered, by an in- 
fluential minority of mankind, a pheno- 
menon which is lamentable enough, but 
to suggest a remedy for which is to be 
a visionary, or, what is worse, a “ peace- 
man.” Position in society is in the 
habit of looking upon occasional war as 
a necessary condition of human affairs, 
and holds that the mutual trucidation 
of human beings is a matter of provi- 
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dential arrangement, susceptible of no 
more satisfactory explanation than the 
origin of evil, and having, like other 
misfortunes, its advantages and com- 
pensations. 

It happens, however, that society 
consists not only of those who have 
position in it, but of those who have 
none, and that the latter are by far the 
most numerous. Let us see, then, what 
is the opinion on this subject enter- 
tained by the vast majority of the indi- 
viduals of whom society is composed. 
France and Prussia were on the brink 
of mortal strife; but the people of 
France and Prussia—the class which 
lives by its labour, comprising probably 
some four-fifths of each nation—held 
out their hands to each other, and de- 
clared that they for their parts declined 
to quarrel, and looked with abhorrence 
upon the bloodshed to which they were 
being committed. By protests and de- 
clarations of every kind they proclaimed 
that the avowed cause of war, the 
possession of territory, was no reason 
for it in their eyes. They declared that 
“labour was of no country ;”—that so 
long as they were protected in the 
peaceful possession of the fruits of their 
toil, and allowed to perform their part 
in utilising and interchanging the pro- 
ducts of the earth for the general good, 
they cared not whether they were called 
Frenchmen or Prussians ; and that to 
fight in such a quarrel was to fight for 
an empty name. It might be for the 
benefit of their rulers, who derived 
honour and advantage from such dis- 
tinctions, to maintain them at the cost 
of unutterable misery to the world ; to 
them it was none. For themselves they 
wanted no wars, and, if they had liberty 
in any true sense of the word, war 
would long ago have been a thing of 
the past. 
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The simple fact is, that the working 
men, or, in other words, some four-fifths 
of the population of France and Prussia, 
whose feelings on the subject are shared 
by about the same proportion of the 
population in other countries, have ap- 
prehended (partly, no doubt, because 
they and not the wealthier classes are the 
principal sufferers from the antagonism 
of nations) a truth which those who 
claim superiority over them have failed 
to understand. What they meant by 
their protests and declarations was no- 
thing more nor less than this—that war 
is not inevitable ; that the cause of war 
is nationalism ; and that, if they had 
their will, nationalism should be no 
more. Nationalism—the segregation of 
mankind into distinct communities, each 
of which is a law to itself, and, repu- 
diating at the bayonet’s point all political 
communion with its neighbours, is pre- 
cisely in the condition of a society in 
which there is no government—is that 
which makes war inevitable ; and the 
end of nationalism is the end of war. 
No war, except civil war, would be 
possible when once an end was put to 
that anurchy of nations which has so 
long disgraced a Christian world. In a 
community which has taken no step 
towards political institutions, in which 
each individual considers his neighbour 
unqualified to form part of the same 
body politic with himself, force must 
and will be resorted to for the protection 
of individual rights and interests ; for 
it is the only tribunal to which they 
can be referred. So long as nations 
cling obstinately to anarchy, on the 
ground that they are unfit for any form 
of political association, not only wars, 
but wars which may be termed just and 
necessary, must from time to time occur. 
The members of a society in which 
there is no law must take the law each 
into his own hand. What the working 
men of France and Prussia meant was 
not that resistance to interference by 
one nation with the rights of another was 
unjustifiable, but that there is no reason 
in the nature of things for the division 
of mankind into separate and antago- 
nistic communities, any more than there 


is a reason why individual human beings 
should abjure a common polity. The 
possessors of leisure and power may 
think or affect to think it preposterous, 
but to those who live by labour the idea 
has long been familiar —that whether a 
man is happy is a more important in- 
quiry than whether he is a Frenchman 
or an Englishman, a Prussian or an 
Austrian. The manifestos of working 
men during the late crisis afford evi- 
dence of a fact little regarded by the 
governing class in all countries — that 
a feeling has long existed among those 
whom they govern, and is advancing 
with resistless force, which must sooner 
or later overflow the barriers of national- 
ism. The notion that foreigners are 
unfit for political intercourse with them- 
selves, and that the division of the 
human race into isolated sections is an 
eternal ordinance which it is not only 
unpatriotic but impious to condemn, is 
supposed, by those who are interested in 
upholding despotic and oligarchical insti- 
tutions, to be general among the inha- 
bitants of this and other countries, but 
in reality has long been confined to their 
own class. Ask those who are lower in 
the social scale, but who, besides being 
mvure numerous, are as a rule more 
thoughtful — read their journals and 
listen to their conversation—and you 
will find it treated with reprobation and 
scorn. In this country, owing to the 
inferior provision for popular education, 
the progress ofinternationalism amongthe 
working class has probably been less than 
in some others ; but even here it has taken 
vigorous root. Here, also, that “labour 
is of no country ;” that men are entitled 
to regard and respect to whatever 
nation they belong ; that happiness and 
self-respect are independent, not certainly 
of political institutions, but of nation- 
ality ; that, ceteris paribus, life is as 
well worth having whether a man is an 
Englishman or a Frenchman ; that, in- 
deed, all such distinctions are an evil ; 
and that it is less sensible, less honour- 
able, less conducive to human welfare, 
that men should be citizens of a parti- 
cular country than that they should be 
citizens of the world ;—has long been 
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the creed of those whose opinions on 
the subject are not even known to the 
depositaries of political power, but who 
are now advancing, however slowly, to- 
wards the attainment of such a share in 
the government of the country as will 
enable them to give effect to their views. 
Nationalism and oligarchy are sisters 
indissolubly bound up in each other ; 
political liberty and internationalism are 
inseparable allies. A ruling minority, 
looking upon the nation which it governs 
as its own domain, is naturally enough 
unwilling to share it with others, to 
merge in a common polity its exclusive 
privilege and power, and to give up the 
standing armaments which enable it to 
maintain them, and whose occupation 
would thenceforth be gone. ‘That, on 
the other hand, with real political free- 
dom, internationalism, notwithstanding 
the ridicule, partly ignorant and partly 
interested, with which it is treated, 
would before very long take some prac- 
tical effect, is now sufficiently evident. 
Whenever the working class, advancing 
as it is in education, intelligence, and 
power, obtains that which must at no 
very distant time be conceded to it—a 
share proportionate to its numerical im- 
portance in the government of the world 
—it will not be long before the barbar- 
ous, puerile, and eminently pagan exclu- 
sivism which has kept nations apart 
and deluged the earth with blood ceases, 
in the garb of patriotism, to impose 
upon mankind. There must at any rate 
now be an end, once for all, to the tone 
of good-natured contempt with which 
speculations of this kind have hitherto 
been set aside, for it is now clear that 
they are the calmly and deeply enter- 
tained convictions of the great majority 
of civilized men. It is now clear that, 
if wars are made in the mere spirit of 
nationalism —for the mere purpose of 
aggrandizing one nation, or preventing 
the aggrandizement of another—they are 
made against the will of the majority ; 
and it is further clear that, in the opinion 
of that majority, the wholly distinct 
political existence of nations, with the 
rivalry, antagonism, and anarchy which 
it involves, is a barbarous anachronism. 


So deeply rooted indeed is the pre- 
judice, so inveterate the habit of 
thought, which looks upon the sepa- 
ration of men into isolated bodies, 
always rivals and often enemies, as 
a necessary incident of human life, 
that even to the operative classes 
themselves time will be required for 
giving a perfectly full and clear per- 
ception of the great principle which 
they have apprehended. Men have so 
long been taught by the recognised in- 
structors of the world that the anarchy 
of nations—the blood-stained barriers 
of nationalism—are of divine institu- 
tion, that there is some excuse for their 
belief in the doctrine. The differences 
of race, of creed, of language, or of 
political character among the various 
nations of the earth have, time out of 
mind, been supposed to be such as to 
make the idea of any approach to poli- 
tical association simply. ridiculous. A 
supposition more diametrically opposed 
to truth and wisdom it would not be easy 
to conceive. But for prejudice and 
ignorance it would at once be seen that 
the continued dissociation of the various 
branches of the human fami.y is not 
divine, but the opposite, and that the 
proper subject for derision is not the 
search after some common bond of union 
for civilized and Christian men, but the 
blindness which has so long acquiesced 
in its absence. Anarchy in the com- 
munity of states is that which anarchy 
would be in an ordinary community— 
a scandal and a shame. The lawless 
life of nations, with the hand of each 
against the other, is as foolish, and 
ought to be considered as intolerable, as 
the same kind of existence among indi- 
vidual men. Tradition, habit, dissimi- 
larity of character, language, race, or 
creed, ought no more to be accepted as 
excuses in one case than in the other. 
It is the business of human beings with 
any pretension to civilization or enlight- 
enment to see that such obstacles do 
not stand for a moment in the path of a 
consummation which is demanded by 
every dictate of reason and humanity. 
Nationalism, which is a reproach to 
Christendom and an insult to common 
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sense, would have long since perished 
but for such obstacles ; and it is the 
business of those who care for the 
future of mankind to use every effort 
for their removal. Foremost among 
them all is prejudice—the torpor of 
mind which, handed down from age to 
age and fostered by vicious education, 
fails to recognise truth merely because 
it is new; and this, by whatever re- 
source of pen or tongue may be at his 
command, it is the duty of each man in 
his sphere to assail. Formidable in 
the next degree is the obstacle of dis- 
similar political institutions. It is, 
for instance, obviously impossible for 
nations, one of which is ruled by a 
despot or by a class, and the other 
is under perfectly free government, 
to take any serious step in the direc- 
tion of political unity. Both states, 
so far as their people are concerned, 
may be anxious for union, but an- 
tagonistic forms of government forbid 
the banns. It thus appears that one of 
the reasons why internationalism is of 
so little account is to be found in defee- 
tive systems of government. If nations 
were, as they ought to be, self-governed 
in the true sense of the word, the trans- 
ition to common government, through 
the preliminary stage of federation, would 
be natural and easy. Tyranny, based on 
ignorance and selfishness, has thus been 
a main agent of the disunion which has 
so long afflicted the world, and outraged 
freedom the cause of the worst miseries 
of mankind. Let the millions who, like 
the working men of France and Prussia, 
are actuated by the desire, so ridiculed 
and so rational, to live in fellowship 
with other men, and are not ashamed 
or afraid to form part of the same com- 
munity with those who differ from them 
by the mere accident of race or climate, 
remember that before they can do this 
they must be free. The government of 
a despot or of a class, besides the other 
evils for which it is answerable, is an- 
swerable also for this—-that it keeps 
men apart from each other, actual rivals 
and possible enemies, and, as a conse- 
quence, impoverishes them for the pur- 
pose of enabling them, when occasion 





occurs, to shed each other’s blood. There 
is but one kind of polity—it is of sub- 
stance and not of form that we are 
now speaking—which is fit for rational 
beings, and that polity must be theirs 
before they can hope for rational inter- 
course with each other. War will cease 
only when government for the few 
exists no longer ; and the way to peace 
is through the gates of liberty. 

Were it only for this last considera- 
tion, it is but too obvious that the 
great change which will sooner or later 
unite the world must be gradual and 
remote ; but there are not wanting signs 
that the way is already in course of 
active preparation for its advent. The 
very fact that it is no longer possible 
for the monopolists of political power— 
who have been suddenly awakened to 
the fact that theories which they have 
treated as the mere crotchets of idle 
and morbid dreamers are to the vast 
majority of thoughtful, intelligent, and 
practical men mere common sense and 
common humanity—to sneer at the 
very mention of that change, and ignore 
it systematically in their policy and 
legislation, is an important step in the 
right direction. It is true that freedom 
is a condition indispensable to the 
object in view ; but to familiarise men’s 
minds with that object is in itself to 
supply them with a powerful lever for 
the acquisition of freedom. ‘The first 
serious blow to nationalism was dealt 
by Free Trade, which gave for the first 
time a common interest to nations, and 
taught them that, whatever might be 
the result of human arrangements, 
nature abhorred their antagonism. In 
order that the minds of men might 
receive the idea of political union it 
was necessary that commercial enmity 
should cease. The possession of vital 
interests in common leads them in the 
first place to pause before they come 
to blows, and in the next place to con- 
sider whether there must not be some 
signal and fatal defect in a system 
which arms every community to the 
teeth against its neighbour, and supplies 
them with no court of appeal but the 
cannon’s mouth, and no arbitrator but 

















the sword. Free-trade, then, is progress- 
ing: currency it may be hoped will at 
no distant time be assimilated ;—not 
long ago a great congress representing 
the working men of all nations met in 
the capital city which was of all others 
the most appropriate for their meeting ; 
and men have turned their minds to 
see what can be done to remove a diffi- 
culty which is serious, but which the 
example of Switzerland shows not to be 
fatal—that of language. Above all, in 
England, upon which so much of the 
world’s future depends, the spirit of 
freedom is abroad, has recently gained 
a victory,’ and will not rest (we may 
hope) until its triumph is complete. It 
cannot be long before a neighbouring 
and rival nation shakes itself free from 
the charge of unfitness for self-govern- 
ment ; and, when that is done, more 
than half the battle of freedom will 


1 This victory, which is compared to Che- 
ronea by those who think the political slavery 
of five-sixths of a nation essential to its 
welfare, is in reality but a small affair. The 
alarm felt by the opponents of freedom in 
the presence of household suffrage is as un- 
founded as the exultation of her friends. In 
France there is not household but universal 
suffrage. But, as in France universal suf- 
frage does not give freedom because the 
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have been won. Beyond the Atlantic 
the cause is secure. So long as that 
great people, whose greatness has been 
shown by recent events to rest on 
a foundation which no hurricane can 
shake, possesses almost a monopoly of 
real political liberty, the idea of a 
common polity for civilized men can 
assume for it no practical form. But 
nationalism is opposed to the very 
spirit of its institutions, and to its 
thoughtful,enlightened, and independent 
character; and so soon as it shall 


be possible for nations, meeting on the 


common ground of freedom, to erase 
the word “foreigner” from the voca- 
bulary of the world, America will take 
the lead in the inauguration of the 
new era, and will continue to attract 
to her shores the myriads of every 
race welcomed as now to wealth and 
liberty, but expatriated no more. 


“seats” are all “distributed” (if the ex- 
ression might be used) to one man, so in 
‘ngland household suffrage will not give free- 

dom, or even (as some liberal statesmen fondly 
imagine) prepare the way for it, so long as the 
seats are distributed in the way we know. To 
invest a man with political power at the 
same time that you invest another with ten 
times as much, is a strange mode of conferring 
upon him political liberty. 


ROMAN FLINT-SPARKS. 


“Have you seen the guardroom of 
the Seventh Cohort ?” 

‘«* Were the ‘ Sebaciaria’ a mere affair 
of tallow candles after all ?” 

Laughing girls on horseback in the 
Roman Campagna, stout dowagers and 
white-headed elders in the drawing- 
rooms of Rome, would put such ques- 
tions with equal ease; and the new 
puzzle for the lexicographer would slip 
as glibly from rosy lips as from the 
parchment mouth of antiquaries. 

For who is not archeological in 
Rome? The thing is in the air; and 
you catch it, willy-nilly; not in the 
damp or close air only of catacombs 
No. 95,.—voL. XVI. 


and excavations, whither the prudent 
venture not in their best coats and 
gowns, fearing the wax drops of the 
string of taper-bearers ; but in the open 
air, under the bright blue sky, out on 
the green sward of the charioteering 
circus, or on the stone tiers of the 
giant amphitheatre, or on the lofty 
slopes of Tuseulum, or by the leafy 
lake lip of Albano. The learned lecture: 
the unlearned listen ; and then, amidst 
the flowery language of flirtation, or 
the duller drone of commonplace talk, 


‘strike in the significant sounds of the 


language of old Rome. 
Now “Cohors VII, Vigulum ” is easy 
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enougli to understand. For, without 
knowing that Augustus Cesar had en- 
rolled seven companies of a fire brigade, 
under the name of “ Vigils,” as may be 
read at length in the learned book of 
Kellermann,—your quickwitted English 
girl, or her Yankee cousin, has driven 
a dozen times past the stations of your 
modern “ Vigili,” noted their quaint 
copper-crowned caps and their saw- 
backed short-swords : and has tlius pre- 
pared herself to learn that these stout 
Papal soldiers of the pump and bucket 


had their forerunners under the old 


Cesarian rule. 

But “ Sebaciaria,” what might that 
mean? No dictionary knew the word. 
And why should the loyal firemen of 
the Seventh Cohort take to themselves 
such credit for having made Sebaciaria 
in such or such a month, under the 
Consuls So and So, when Heliogabalus 
or Alexander Severus filled the throne 
of Empire ? 

For, as on the barrack wall in the 
Piazza della Pilotta now-a-days, some 
private of Papal dragoons, aspiring to a 
corporal’s stripes, records his loyalty by 
scrawling, ‘‘ Viva Pio Nono Papa e Re,” 
—so did Cornelius Jucundus, of the 
Seventh Cohort, or Caius Fulvius Roga- 
tianus of the same,—I quote realities,— 
inscribe upon the barrack wall just 
brought to light the interesting fact that 
they had duly made “ Sebaciaria.” 

These inscriptions, scratched as they 
are, suffer wrong, perhaps, when I write 
them down as scrawls. The characters 
are Roman capitals, except where, as in 
the inscriptions of the Catacombs, Latin 
words are awkwardly mis-spelt in Greek 
letters. Lines representing asort of tablet- 
framework inclose the most of them. 

Well! Did I think that the Seba- 
ciaria were a sort of tallow-candle or 
rather grease-pot illumination made on 
imperial days of birth or triumph and 
the like ? 

I did; for this interpretation of the 
learned Professor Visconti fell in with 
reminiscences of bygone days in Paris, 
before the use of gas light had un- 
hooked the old “ reverbére,” or swing- 
ing oil-lamp, from its wooden post,— 


days when the grandest illuminations 
owed their brightness to what was 
called the “ lampion,” a rough earthen 
saucer, where a coarse wick of tow was 
embedded in a flake of tallow. Yes, I 
had often seen such Sebaciaria, and 
thought them gorgeous, too, as Caius 
Fulvius Rogatianus may have done. 
Wherefore I was ready to subscribe to 
derivation from “ Sebaceus,” ready to 
allow the likeness to the more dignified 
“ceriolaria ” or displays of waxlight, to 
the “luminaria” and “lucernaria” of 
the Christian rites of Rome. 

But had I visited the Transtibertine 
suburb, entered the excavations, looked 
upon that spirited Mosaic pavement 
where the merman and dolphins disport 
themselves? I had, indeed, and had 
much wondered when the development 
of art industry among ourselves, Cole 
C.B., South Kensington and all, would 
give our Fireman’s barracks a pavement 
of such artistic character and force. 

“Were not these most interesting 
excavations, and were we not most 
fortunate to find ourselves in Rome at 
their first opening?” 

Not without their interest, I must 
needs own, the livelier by times, the 
closer one shall look into the dates and 
circumstances: as when, for instance, 
the grease-pots blazed on a July night 
under Heliogabalus. “Omnia tuta,” 
scribbles the loyal Vigil, “all safe and 
sound ”"—the very words of Dion the 
historian, for the forces of Macrinus 
were beaten and destroyed. “Omnia 
tuta 7’ but before July came round 
again, the august imperial Cesar had 
come to his bloody and untimely end. 

Not without their interest : as when 
a private of the VIIth informs our 
modern historians on a curious point 
of history. They knew that in the 
third Christian century, the Emperor 
Alexander, known lately as Severus, 
received his name because born on the 
birthday of the Great Alexander of 
Macedon ; but of the precise day they 
were ignorant. Our Vigil scratched a 
note of the illumination kept upon the 
Cesar’s birthday, and so settles that of 
the greater Alexander. 
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“Not without interest indeed, but a 
mere interest of yesterday, dear Sir or 
Madam, compared to what I want to 
discover here in Rome.” 

“Oh, we understand! The empire 
of the third century seems a late date 
for you; your Gordians are too recent 
folk. You seek Rome of the republic ; 
perhaps even of the kings. Well, our 
best archeologists assert that, since a 
cohort of the Vigils had a station here, 
the wall of Servius Tullius runs hard 
by. That must be old enough to please 
you, surely.” 

“T grant that Servius Tullius has an 
ancient sound : as of the day before yes- 
terday compared with your Gordians 
and the like.” 

“Are Etruscan antiquities your aim 
then, or even Oscan? Have you seen 
the quaint potteries found beneath the 
peperino of the Alban slopes? You will 
find them at——” 

“The Vatican, where I saw them 
years ago; and I am not unaware of 
their renewed claim to high antiquity. 
I have already learnt what traces of a 
primeval Pompeii, as a bold Roman 
archeologist has called it, are brought 
each year to light under the outpour of 
the volcanoes of old Latium. But all 
this is modern side by side with what I 
seek.” 

For I had thought, good reader, that 
somewhere, deep under this long-trodden 
soil of Rome, there needs must lurk 
some tokens of a race of men earlier 
than the earliest to which historian or 
even poet of the Latin tongue had 
sought to give a name. 

I myself had never seen, and, with 
one or two exceptions, I believe no other 
Englishman has ever seen, a Roman 
sample of those rough tools and weapons 
of wrought flint, which are the earliest 
material monuments of man’s presence 
upon earth. 

Yet I could not believe that, in this 
immemorial seat of habitation, the anti- 
quary’s spade and pickaxe should never 
have disturbed beneath historic pave- 
ments gates and walls, some of the rude 
handiwork of prehistoric men. And 
herein I was right: that Rome, rich 
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mother-city of museums, is rich in this 
respect as well, although a stranger 
might, from certain circumstances, be 
long in lighting upon the treasures it 
enfolds. The Vatican does not contain 
them, nor the Capitol. The Jesuits’ 
Museum has but a stray specimen or 
two of undetermined origin. At the 
Sapienza, it is true that Cavaliere Ponzi, 
the learned geological professor, can 
show a small, yet significant, collection ; 
but the great service he will render to 
inquirers will be this, that he will name 
to them the name of Signor Luigi 
Ceselli, a scientific and accomplished 
Roman gentleman, who has allowed me 
to write him down my friend. 

What I saw and heard with him may 
be of interest to others. I will try to 
set it briefly down,—then tax, perhaps, 
the patience of my readers by a little 
after gossip of my own. 

That weird science of geology had 
long cast upon Signor Ceselli one of her 
strong spells. Under its working he 
had long sought, and with singular suc- 
cess, the fossil bones of the great mam- 
mals long since disappeared from Europe 
and from Italy. But one hope or expec- 
tation always cheated him. Nowhere, 
among the quaternary deposits of the 
Campagna, rich in the remains of bygone 
families of elephant, rhinoveros, and 
hippopotamus, had his eager, hopeful, 
and minute researches revealed to him 
the bones of human beings. Yet his 
conviction held, that if not these, yet 
other proofs would be forthcoming of 
man’s presence among the waning 
monster races of an older time. 

The great army of artists and of ama- 
teurs know the Ponte Mammolo quite 
well. A thousand sketch-books, if Wac- 
millan suffered illustration, would open 
to show, from north, south, east, and 
west, the picturesque old bridge which 
spans the River Anio some few miles 
from Rome. The scene of his first dis- 
covery was there hard by. It was in 
1846, The date itself will not be with- 
out meaning for those who have followed 
elsewhere the history of similar disco- 
veries. A shoulder blade of the cave bear 
was the fossil found, and, close in com- 
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pany therewith, the rude flint weapons of 
man’s earliest time. Not the mere rude- 
ness of their workmanship, but also the 
rough treatment they had undergone, 
rolled in the torrent bed of Anio in old 
diluvial days, must plead the excuse of 
those who met with sneers and scoffs 
Ceselli’s shrewd and sound conjecture as 
to the pregnant meaning of these mis- 
shapen flakes of flint. Their persistency 
in contempt and ridicule is less excus- 
able in the face of the discoveries which 
their scientific fellow-citizen kept mak- 
ing during the two next years. For the 
same site of Ponte Mammolo yielded 
another crop of the wrought flints, inter- 
mingled with huge tusks of elephants 
and horns of a stag, whose species was 
as yet unknown to Italian osteologists, 
or at least undescribed by them. Then 
the Monte Sacro, next the Ponte Molle 
close to the gates of Rome, the Acqua 
Traversa, the Tor de Quinto—all fami- 
liar names to English artists, tourists, 
foxhunters—yielded indubitable speci- 
mens in turn to the unwearying gatherer. 

And then came 1848. 

Ah! “Gentlemen of England who 
sit at home at ease!” Ah! builders-up 
of liberal fabrics, peacefully cemented 
now-a-days ; too lightly you forget, 
methinks, how the blood of brave fore- 
fathers binds together the old foun- 
dation-stones on which you build. We 
are all Italian enough now, but I have 
heard light judgments passed, con- 
temptuous valuations made, blame se- 
verely uttered, sneers and scoffs put 
upon men who were dreamers indeed, 
who dreamt of an united Italy, but 
who were ready to bleed, did bleed 
freely, for the dear object of their dream. 
Rome is not yet in Italy, but a Roman 
gentleman may well be proud of the prac- 
tical science which enabled him to com- 
mand a corps of engineers when Rome 
needed defence against the foreigner ; 
and a Roman man of science need not 
blush to own that a foreigner’s bullet 
on the temple has dimmed for ever the 
microscopic power of his bold, bright eye. 

Then came partings from wife and 
children of tender age, and loss of pro- 
perty in the owner’s long absence from 
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his home. But the weird science held 
him still in thrall. In 1853, in Rome 
once more, he was reading to the Aca- 
demy of the Quirites a “Memoir on 
the discovery of bones and teeth of 
certain carnivore, to wit, the cave-bear 
and the cave-hyena ; together with 
certain wrought flints in the quaternary 
breccia of the Campagna of Rome.” 

I cannot say with what reception his 
paper met, but I take it the time for 
due appreciation was by no means come ; 
for, though he took to collecting again, 
with utmost care and zeal, he held his 
peace again for years. When once 
more he broke it, it was under the fol- 
lowing constraint: The present Ponte 
Molle is the old Pons Milvius ; it 
carries across the Tiber the modern re- 
presentative of the old Flaminian way. 
It figures in Cicero’s precautionary mea- 
sures against the communications of 
Catiline’s conspirators with friends and 
allies outside. It was a point of much 
strategical importance in the contest of 
Belisarius with the Goths. There is a 
tradition, if my memory does not play 
me false, that in some rush and 
scuffle of the later times upon it. 
one was swept off into the swirl 
below whose clutch was on the seven- 
branched candlestick from Zion. I have 
even dared to marvel more than once, 
whether a steam-dredge might not rescue 
from the yellow mud that precious relic 
of an awful doom. When you have 
crossed this bridge on leaving Rome, 
before you mount the slope in front 
upon the Florence road, turn sharp 
towards the right, and a few hundred 
steps will bring you to a deep cutting 
in a considerable mound, whose base 
may be some 150 yards from the Tiber’s 
present bank. Sand and gravel for 
mason and road-mender were the past, 
and are the present, objects of the 
cutting. But if a local geologist wished 
to give a stranger, who need not have a 
tinge of science for the purpose, a notion 
of the force and grandeur, and varied 
movement of the diluvial sweep of the 
Tiber after its junction with the Anio 
just above, here is the spot on which to 
give his lecture in the open air, 
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“You know where the Pincian hill, 
Sir, rises on the left bank, over there. 
A few cliffs intervene to hide it from us 
where we stand ; but I can hear the big 
drum of the Papal Zouave band at inter- 
vals. Here, behind us, on the right 
bank, the stiff ridge of the Monte Mario 
breaks off and dips in front of the Jani- 
culum. A broad mile and a half between 
the Pincian and the Monte Mario swept 
the grand flood of Tiber in the days 
when it first drained in torrent force 
and speed the Monte Gennaio, the Sa- 
bine, and the Umbrian range. The 
rush and swirl was to this side; the 
quiet flow, perhaps the back water, was 
over there upon the right bank; for 
those shrub-crowned cliffs, the joy of 
sketchers, are almost from top to bottom 
great layers of travertine—a quiet de- 
posit, full of delicate freshwater shells. 
But look on this side, here, at the very 
base of the cutting, some fifteen or 
twenty yards beneath the surface of 
the vegetable soil, what a rough breccia ! 
—what a coarse drift of gravel, of peb- 
bles, and of stone! Then heavy layers 
of marl, and sand, and clay, brought by 
diminished water-power ; then, above 
that again, another diluvial drift, gravel 
and pebbles, and stones ; and both 
these drifts telling the tale of torrents 
swashing down from Jurassic Apen- 
nine formations, calcareous and silicious 
specimens mingling with them : by and 
by volcanic substances from sub-Apen- 
nine soils. Then sandy clays again, 
yards deep, and then, at last, above, the 
rich vegetable soil of Rome. Twice at 
least a furious giant torrent, with long 
dividing interval, and with recurring 
agesof amoresluggishsilting stream, such 
was Father Tiber long before the she- 
wolf found the twins in his reed beds.” 

Among the many Frenchmen of 
quick wit and eye, whom the Army 
of Occupation brought to Rome, was 
a military surgeon of the name of 
Bleicher, a shrewd and observant student 
of natural science. This cutting at the 


Ponte Molle drew his attention: and,- 


in the winter of 1864-5, in its lowest 
and therefore far most ancient gravel 
bed, he lighted upon a few flint-stones 


which bore unquestionable markings of 
the hand of man. Naturally eager to 
make known his discovery, he not 
only spoke of it at Rome, but sent a 
pamphlet, which I have before me, to 
the Natural History Society of Colmar 
in Alsace, which is, I take it, his native 
town. 

Thereupon outspake once more Ceselli, 
and recalled, to all who cared in Rome 
for studies such as these, his past 
researches and his conclusions of almost 
forgotten date: and then it was seen 
that the “some thirty” specimens of 
which Doctor Bleicher writes, would 
scarcely fill a cabinet-drawer in the 
superb collection which, with such in- 
terruption as I have noted, Ceselli had 
been making almost silently for twenty 
years, 

The fear of becoming too technical 
and lengthy forbids me to enter upon a 
precise description of the treasures of 
that collection, yet some few observa- 
tions upon its character may be allowed. 

In the first place the remote anti- 
quity of the deposits in which the 
greater part of it has been found needs 
hardly to be noted again if the de- 
scription of the Ponte Molle cutting be 
taken, as it fairly may, for characteristic. 
Both the lower and the upper gravel 
drift have yielded abundant specimens, 
and are eloquent enough upon that 
score when we consider the formidable 
layers of marl, and sand, and clay which 
part them from each other, and the 
depth at which they both lie beneath 
the surface of the vegetable soil. The 
wrought flints have been found lying 
twenty yards deep and more,! 


1 The list of animals whose remains are 
found in the same deposits are—Bos Primi- 
genius, B. Latifrons, B. Bubalus; Cervus 
Primigenius, C. Capreolus, C. Giganteus, C. 
Ramosus ; Sus Paleochoerus, 8S. Aper, 8. Pris- 
cus; Kaup’s Machairodus Cultridens ; Felis 
and Hyena Spelea, Gulo and Castor Spelzeus ; 
Canis Viverroeides, Scelidotherium Lophiodon 
Parisiense, Equus Primigenius ; ~~, ent 
Major, H. Medius, H. Minutus ; Rhinoceros 
Tichorhinus, R. Incisivus, R. Megarhinus ; 
Flephas Primigenius, E. Antiquus, E Meri- 
dionalis—with various bones of other beasts 
and birds, some of species as yet not clearly 
ascertained or descri' 
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In the next place, there is no ques- 
tion here, as in some other districts, of 
any fraud upon the part of ingenious 
workmen. Signor Ceselli has set apart 
nothing, or next to nothing, not ex- 
tracted from its bed of centuries by his 
own industrious hands. The quality 
of the flint varies ; but I mention only 
the superior hardness and deep red 
colour of many specimens, attributable 
no dotbt to oxide of iron. Chert 
occurs in a few cases. A glance shows 
not only these differences, but the 
consequent increase of difficulty in 
manufacture, 

The size of both tools and weapons 
runs small. None appear to have bad 
the original flake struck off from those 
larger masses of flint so common in 
Wiltshire and in certain parts of France. 
Neither Signor Ceselli, nor any one 
interested in the matter of whom I 
inquired, had ever found those large 
cores so famous in the French flint 
controversy under the title of “livres 
de beurre de Pressigny.” Indeed the 
rarity even of very small flints in the 
soil of the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome almost suffices of itself to prove 
that the men who fashioned these rude 
implements dwelt on the subapennine 
heights at least, and that the action of 
great diluvial floods can alone account 
for the position in which their works 
are found. 

The main distinctions of shape seem 
undeniable. Arrow-points, lance-heads, 
knife-blades, scrapers, most probably 
for stripping off and dressing the skins 
of animals, axes, hammers, and wedges, 
perhaps in special demand for splitting 
marrow bones, these define themselves 
before’ the least observant eyes. And 
in the manufacture of each separate sort 
there are varieties, not so nice but what 
a short familiarity will determine those 
niceties and fix them in the mind of the 
observer. As to any question of their 
human origin one might as well inquire 
whether a knife-blade marked “ Rogers, 
Sheffield,” were or were not a product 
of man’s handiwork. 

And since the word comes under my 
pen, I may-remark that between the 
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implements discovered in the lower 
rougher drift, and in the upper later one, 
Signor Ceselli thinks he has detected 
sure traces of progressing handicraft. 
Not but what certain of the works in 
the lower drift shew the hand of a 
master, and surpass in execution many 
samples of the upper ;—as a medieval 
steel blade of Toledo may surpass a 
cavalry sword forged last week at 
Birmingham ;—but that a new process- 
shews itself ;—that the workman is no 
longer content to get his point or edge 
by the mere chipping of stone against 
stone. He begins to rub. Every one 
is of course aware that there is a period 
at which this transition becomes com- 
plete. The battle-axes of the Norse 
and Celtic tumuli are rubbed and 
polished like the finest bronze or steel. 
So are the tools and weapons of obsidian 
from Mexico or of jade from the Pacific. 
But the striking interest of this trans- 
ition, traces of which I own to be dis- 
cernible in many instances submitted 
to me at Rome, lies herein, that there 
is, apparently, an immense gap in point 
of time between this early development 
of local industry and that of the later 
times. For the vegetable soil of Rome 
yields at its surface, or at inconsiderable 
depths, flint weapons of exquisite shape 
and workmanship ; but widely separated 
in my judgment from the latest of those 
dim early periods. Was there a great 
interruption, more than once repeated ? 
The open cutting at the Ponte Molle 
seems to answer “ Yes.” 

There was that first tremendous flood, 
of which the roughest lowest gravel-bed 
was the result. Little marvel that in it 
the work of man is broken, ground and 
worn: great marvel that occasionally— 
as in the case of a certain knife-blade, 
which I know well—the edges that he 
put with toil and care upon a flake less 
than a quarter of an inch at its thick 
central rib, should still be sharp and 
clear and cutting. That flood would 
seem to have made clean sweep of him 
and his. But the next found him on 
the accustomed slopes again, a witness 
perhaps of the upheaval and fierce out- 
burst of those volcanoes which have 
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formed the lovely outline of the Alban 
hills, and hollowed out the cups where 
such lakes as Nemi nestle. Were the 
Apennines crowned with vast glaciers 
then? Was it the sudden melting and 
break-up of these which brought that 
second flood to drench the mountain 
sides, and once more to wash man and 
his improving work away ? 

Certainly the disaster seems to have 
been great, and to have been lasting, if 
we may judge not only from the thick- 
ness of sand-beds and layers of clay, but 
from the many links which seem to fail 
us between the flintwork of that second 
drift and what lies scattered yards above 
upon the vegetable soil. Ihave written 
purposely the “ many links which seem 
to fail,” for that some almost unsuspected 
and unobserved links lurk hereabout 
between those clearly prehistoric times, 
and times almost historical, is more than 
I care todeny. I think that accident 
has enabled me to hook two of them, 
perhaps, together. 

Among the many objects in Signor 
Ceselli’s collection which passed under 
my eyes and through my fingers—no 
insignificant clause the latter—were two 
or three so small and so peculiar as to 
arrest my special attention. Their shape 
is between that of an isosceles and that 
of an equilateral triangle ; the length is 
about three-quarters of an inch. At 
the back the natural fracture of the flint 
is left untouched, which is characteristic 
of all the earliest works. The front 
has three bevels carefully and skilfully 
wrought, following the lines of the 
triangle. The top is purposely not 
brought up to a point; but a peculiar 
indentation made in the substance of the 
flint at one side, allows safe hanging on 
a knotted thread. As Signor Ceselli 
strung them up before me, and with 
some hesitation opened out his con- 
jecture, I own to have felt a thrill. 

Food and raiment the first needs. 
The lance and arrow struck the hunter's 
prey ; the knife and scraper stripped off 
its furry coat. The precious flintstone 
met both needs. Did it, next, furnish 
ornament ? Is this the first rude 
jewellery which hung about the neck 
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and breasts of maid and wife among 
primeval men? The mere suggestion 
seemed to drop a dew of tenderness 
among those rugged stones. Now some 
days after my first visit to Signor 
Ceselli’s treasury, I had occasion to visit 
the Abate Carlo Rusconi at the quaint 
old town of Monticelli, twenty miles 
from Rome, opposite yet close to the 
loftiest head of Monte Genniao. Al 
men of science in Rome are well 
acquainted with the Abate’s name. We 
sat discussing a certain discovery of 
flint-tools and wrought stag’s-horn, made 
by himself and Professor Ponzi, at the 
base of the calcareous’ hills on which 
are perched Monticelli and Sant’ Angelo, 
As we talked, we sorted on the table a 
basketful of flints, which the peasants 
had saved up at his request when 
trenching their oliveyards and vine- 
yards, There was not much to reward 
our search, when, suddenly, I asked of 
the Abate to find me a stout thread. 
Then I picked up from the table and 
strung up before him a /uc-simile of the 
wrought flint drops which I had seen 
before. It was a little broken and 
damaged at the base ; but when after- 
wards I showed it to Signor Ceselli at 
Rome, he agreed with me as to its true 
an«l perfect type. 

But now to hook my link on, if 
readers still kindly bear with me. 

I was at Castellani’s, that prince of 
jewellers, between whose hands, mark 
you, have passed all the rarest gems and 
gold work that the sepulchres of Italy 
and many other lands have given to 
light. I was inspecting, as I had done 
in former years, his rare collection of 
Etruscan and other antique goldsmiths’ 
work, when I was aware of a small 
glass case, which I had never hitherto 
set eyes on, 

“Since when is this here, Signor 
Castellani?” 

“ Less than three years,” he said. 

“Where were these objects found ?” 

“Near the ancient Preeneste, our 


modern Palestrina.” 


“ Do you ascribe to them an Etruscan 
origin ?” 


He shook his head and smiled. 
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“Far earlier, unless my judgment fails 
me. I had thought of calling them 
Pelasgic, more for the sake of a name 
than anything else.” 

“You are inclined then to assign 
them to a high antiquity ?” 

“There is no gem in Rome, to my 
mind, nearly so old as these.” 

I was athrill with expectation for the 
answer to the next question which I 

ut. 
<< The shape of these necklace or 
bracelet drops is simple but peculiar. 
Have you seen it often in ancient work- 
manship ?” 

“Never! no! To the best of my 
recollection—never ! ” 

But I had seen it, reader; for there, 
in rich red amber, wrought and polished 
I grant with superior skill, not dangling 
from a notch, but threaded on a perfo- 
rated bead or bugle-head, hung some 
two dozen triangular drop ornaments, 
flat at the back and bevelled on the 
front, after the strict type and fashion 
of those rough pristine flints. 

Strange enough, at least I think it is, 
that the earliest known ornaments from 
a quiet sepulchre near Rome should thus 
reproduce the shape of those which busy 
eyes and hands have rescued from the 
ruins of the great floods of Tiber. 

But there is this to be said: if we 
cannot certainly link one into the other 
the remaining monuments of the re- 
motest and of the more modern age of 
flint in Italy, we can at least show traces 
of reminiscence and of interest between 
those ages of flint and the classical times 
of Rome, Nay, further, a little and I 
hope not wearisome research will show 
what reminiscences of interest and matter 
of speculation the classical times sent 
down to the distinguished Italian natu- 
ralists of the sixteenth century. 

The existence of these wrought flints 
had by no means escaped the observa- 
tion of those whom we are accustomed 
to call the ancients ; although it would 
seem as if the works of the later flint 
age were best, if not exclusively, known 
to them. Yet their opinion as to the 
origin of these comparatively modern 
specimens seems to argue in favour of a 


great lapse of time, during which the 
remembrance of their familiar manu- 
facture and use had grown utterly re- 
mote and dim. For the wide-spread 
and deeply-rooted conviction was, that 
these broad axe-heads and sharp arrow- 
points of flint were forged by other than 
by mortal hands. They gave edge to 
the crashing thunderbolt ; they tipped 
the keen shaft of the lightning ; they 
fell from heaven. That this con- 
viction should have obtained among 
the Romans is the more strange that 
there was at least one token of the 
primitive use of these sharpened flints 
in their old and sacred rites of the “ Jus 
Feciale.” To strike the solemn bargain 
(fedus ferire), the victim must bleed 
under the stroke of the flint weapon of 
ancestral days (saxo silice, lapide silice), 
as may be read in Livy.! This rite was 
derived from the Aqui or quicoli, a 
rude race, but of remote antiquity, as 
Virgil? sang; and though I dare not 
enter upon any details of the discovery, 
I may mention that Professor Ponzi 
kindly allowed me to inspect and handle 
a magnificent two-edged blade of flint, 
together with other specimens, found in 
acave sepulchre near Cantalupo, in May, 
1866. That would be just upon the 
frontier of the A2quicoli. 

Sut to return. The names by which 
these relics of an earlier age were known 
to Roman students of natural science 
point to a foreign no less than a more 
ancient tradition. Ceraunize and Betuli 
are the names in question ; both, I need 
scarcely say, borrowed bodily from the 
Greek, though concerning the derivation 
of the latter, there is a curious conjecture 
referring it to the Hebrew tongue and 
to a well-known passage in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Let it go for what it may 
be worth, I will risk the weariness which 
an etymological enigma brings on so 
frequently, because at least I can thus 
show what wild superstitions and what 
strange speculations have in bygone 
ages clung around these early works of 
man. Pliny? states, quoting one Sotacus 
in support, that a distinction may be 

2 Lib. ic. 24. 2 Mneid, vii. 747. 

3 Lib. xxxvii. 51. 
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made between two sorts of these cerau- 
niz! or thunder-stones, black and red ; 
that they resemble axes; that those 
which are darker and rounder (that is, 
more rubbed and rounded at the angles) 
are sacred ; that by their help cities and 
fleets are conquered, and that their 
specific name is betulus. The longer 
sort are simply called ceraunie ; but 
some will have it that a very rare 
variety exists, eagerly sought by students 
of the magic art and never found, save 
where a thunderbolt has struck the spot. 
Does the reader remember the old myth 
of Rhea and of the pitiless Chronos, the 
Saturn of the Latin tongue, who ate his 
offspring? When Zeus, the Latin Jove, 
was born, Rhea, forecasting her new- 
born infant’s future sovereignty, tendered 
to the voracious father a stone instead. 
Now, this stone was swaddled in a rough 
goatskin garment known as bete (cairn) 
to the herdsmen of the hills. Hence 
came the name of beetulus (Sacrvdo¢ and 
Partido), and hence the magic power of 
these wonderful stones. For the great 
Zeus was not unmindful of the risks his 
early days had run. No thunderbolt 
could scathe, no ‘salt sea wave engulph, 
the happy owner of so potent an amulet. 
Nay, more, the warrior armed therewith 
failed not to storm the city of his foe or 
to sink his fleet. 

But the learned Bochart thinks other- 
wise. He had read, indeed, in the trans- 
lation of Philo Byblius how Sanchonia- 
thon had written of old that “ the god 
“ Ouranos had conceived the betulia, 
“ living stones (AiOove éuwxovs).” But 
he (Bochart) had elsewhere convicted 
Philo of being an ignoramus in his 
Semitic languages, and so here was a 
misreading or a mistranslation. It 
should have been “anointed” stones, 
not “living stones ;” and here was the 
true derivation of “betulion.” It was 
the stone which Jacob had used for a 
pillow, had anointed, had set up, had 
called “ Beth-el.” This was the proto- 
type of consecrated stones; and there 
was in support that old saying of the 
rabbis :— 


2 Kepavvios, adjective, from Kepavyds, thunder. 
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“Though Jacob’s stone were beloved 
“ of God in the days of the patriarchs, 
*¢ nevertheless He afterwards hated it, 
“ seeing that they of Canaan wrested it 
* unto idolatrous rites.” 

But either Bochart was himself mis- 
taken, or at all events he came centuries 
too late to root out the conviction that 
the beetuli had life in them. There are 
indeed so many seemingly bond fide de- 
clarations of their motion through the air, 
or of their crashing fall from the sky, that 
one would naturally be led to suppose 
these ceraunians to be aérolites, meteoric 
stones, were it not for two tolerably 
conclusive reasons. The first is, that no 
trace of metallic substance or quality can 
be discerned in any description of their 
form or colour; the second, that their 
frequency in drifts and diluvial caverns 
is more than once expressly dwelt 
upon. As in the remarkable passage of 
Claudian! :— 


** Pyrenzeisque sub antris 
Ignea fluminese legére ceraunia Nymph.” 


- . ‘Neath Pyrenzan caves 
Nymphs of the flood have gathered fiery 
thunderstones.” 


Whilst on the topic of their super- 
natural properties, I am tempted to 
abridge here a story upon which I 
stumbled in a Byzantine digest of the 
works of one Damascius, a pagan writer 
of the Justinian era. He had himself 
seen, as he states, a betulus move 
through the air; and in his life of the 
Platonic philosopher Isidorus, relates 
the following tale. 

There was in the city of Emesa 
(Homs in Syria) a certain Eusebius, 
professor of the healing art. One sleep- 
less midnight an irresistible impulse 
drove him out to climb a hill-top at 
some distance from the town, where 
stood, in somewhat dilapidated magni- 
ficence, a once renowned temple of 
Athene. As he sat in rest and medi- 
tation, a globe of fire came crashing 
down; and the huge form of a lion 
stood, as on guard, beside it. When 


1 Claudian, “ Laud Seren.” v. 77. IT am 
indebted for this and other references to a 
pamphlet of Cavaliere M. S, de Rossi, 
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this grim warden vanished, Eusebius 
took heart of grace; ran up; stooped 
down; perceived the stone to be a 
beetulus ; and, before venturing to raise 
it from the ground inquired of it, “ to 
what god it might belong?” 

“ The god Genneus ;” whom he then 
bethought him that the inhabitants of 
the Syrian Heliopolis reverenced, whose 
lion-shaped statue stood in their temple 
of great Jupiter. Seized of this treasure, 
much tired as he was, Eusebius hurried 
home ; and, thenceforth, in his mingled 
character of medical and magical prac- 
titioner was greatly holpen by the in- 
valuable stone. Not that the learned 
M.D.—for he was none of your over- 
weening quacks,—pretended to an abso-, 
lute mastery over the motions of jis 
beetulus, as did some others in the case 
of theirs (womtp addot dddov). For a 
consultation he would pray, would sup- 
plicate, would gaze into the stone, which 
would change its colour from whitish 
(ixroXedKoc) to purplish (xopdupoeienc) ; 
—sure enough token that he describes 
a semi-transparent agate or chalcedony, 
not one of those metallic meteorites. 
And there, occasionally, he could discern 
mystic characters, revealing themselves 
in “ tiggobarine” hue, whatever that 
may be. But should this method fail, 
all hope of oracular assistance was not 
at an end. There was the rapping 
system ; not quite that of our modern 
spirit rappers; but a combination of 
theirs with may be a little ventriloquism. 
Dr. Eusebius would take his betulus in 
hand and ask his question of it, and 
rap with it against the wall ; whereupon 
an answer would be returned, “as of a 
faint whistling,” whose meaning the 
worthy physician would then interpret 
to his anxious patient. The great Isi- 
dorus, of whom Damascius writes, never 
doubts the power of motion in the 
beetuli, but sets it down to demoniac in- 
fluence, “not of a hurtful nor down- 
“ right material demon ; but of one not 
** wholly pure and immaterial.” 

This conviction of a magical force in 
these wrought implements, far more 
than the accidental circumstance of their 
formation now and then in agate, chal- 


cedony, jaspér, amethyst, would seem 
to have given them for so many cen- 
turies a place among gems and precious 
stones. Professor Rossi has hunted out 
from the Latin inscriptions collected by 
Orellius one which duly records how a 
certain statue of Isis had two cerau- 
nian gems set in its diadem. Capella, 
twice describing Juno’s queenly crown, 
embeds ceraunians also there. Pru- 
dentius tells how they gleamed on 
German helmet-peaks. Ail down the 
Middle Ages, to our own days, a super- 
stitious value has been given to them. 
The Abate Rusconi assures me that the 
peasants of the Sabine slopes held till 
very recently that the owner of these 
elf-bolts bore a charmed life. ‘ Twenty 
“ years since,” he said, “ before they 
“began to throw the notion off and 
“the stones away, I might have made 
“a fine collection, had I then known 
“ their antiquarian interest.” 

These superstitions, or more truly 
the manner in which quacks and fortune- 
tellers played upon them, greatly moved 
the wrath of one Mercati, a famous 
physician in his day, and, according to 
his lights, a diligent student of Natural 
History. He had studied at Pisa, and 
towards 1562 had gone to Rome, where 
he enjoyed in succession the favour of 
three Popes. His work upon the Col- 
lection of Minerals then existing in the 
Vatican, has, under the heads of Cer- 
auniz “and Glossopetr, some very curi- 
ous notices upon the matter of which my 
paper treats. But I have brought in a 
new word and must clear its meaning 
before passing on. Glossopetra is neither 
more nor less than “ tongue-stone ” 
(yAweoa xétpa). Now there are certain 
shapes of knives, lancets, and scrapers 
among wrought flintflakes which at once 
suggest the name. The workmen in 
the gravelpits of Abbeville revived the 
classical idea unconsciously when they 
invented the term, “ langues de chat,” 
or “ cats’-tongues,” to. describe them. 
But the ceraunia and the glossopetra, 
the thunder or the tongue-stone, are in 
reality distinct, though frequently con- 
founded. In the “ Museum Metallicum” 
of Ulysses Aldrovandus, published at 
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Bologna in 1648, is a good engraving 
of certain specimens of tongue-stones, 
among which occurs an unmistakeable 
thunderstone. Its shape, its serrated 
edges, more than usually regular, and, 
probably, the polish of its workman- 
ship, account readily enough for our 
finding it in company with the true 
glossopetre in the collections of natural- 
ists who held it for certain that these 
latter were mineral substances. 

Pliny, indeed, had boldly affirmed of 
these tongue-stones, too, that “ they were 
no products of the earth, but wont to 
fall from the sky when the moon was 
on the wane.” But the Italian and 
German naturalists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, though sometimes 
timid in face of Pliny’s time-honoured 
authority, were not always prepared to 
forgo the results of their own observa- 
tions any more than to accept the shrewd 
conjectures of men who were nearer to 
the truth than themselves. “Some,” 
writes Mercati, “call these glossopetre 
lightning-bolts, and confound them with 
the cerauniz, wrongly. Some would 
have them to be the teeth of those armed 
fishes and tortoises (testaceorum), which 
remained in the earth after the universal 
deluge ; which opinion should beyond 
doubt be exploded, seeing that they be 
stones of a special sort, and having their 
own special mines.” 

The reader guesses, doubtless, what 
the true fact is. These glossopetri are 
simply fossil teeth of fishes, saurians, 
and the like. “One great mine for 
them,” says again Mercati, “is in Malta, 
in a tufaceous, sponge-like rock. They 
abound likewise in Sardinia and the 
Balearic Isles.” A native of the Greek 
Archipelago had brought him one from 
thence. A friend had sent him a speci- 
men from near Sienna, and his own 
father had possessed several, found by 
chance in the soil of his native San 
Miniato. Around these tongue-stones 
clustered in Mercati’s time, and in the 
days immediately before him, more su- 
perstitious frauds and follies than even 
round the mysterious thunder-stones. 
The thin, long, pointed sort, which he 
compares, not unaptly, to the tongues 
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of blackbirds and thrushes, were in 
special request. The ancients, as Pliny 
had told, had ascribed to them ridicu- 
lous, and, as it would seem, somewhat 
disreputable qualities (lenocinanti neces- 
sarium). There was a Greek tradition 
that vows made at the altars had pro- 
pitious issue to him who made them, 
whilst bearing about this talisman. In 
those more modern days of his, they were 
a potent charm against death by light- 
ning or by drowning. Silly women hung 
them round the necksof suckingchildren, 
set in gold and silver, to make teething 
easy, and to deliver the baby from 
frights and frettings generally. They 
were a fine thing for bringing pleasant 
dreams ; and other tomfooleries were 
asserted of them. But one thing spe- 
cially moved his bile as a physician. 
“ Those dregs of the vulgar—that race of 
men, worthless in itself, and harmful to 
the many ; your tramping, market-place- 
haunting quacks, had their theory as 
to the origin of these smaller tongue- 
stones. They exhibit them shamelessly 
as serpents’ horns, and sell them on the 
lying pretence that they give warning, 
by visible sweating, at the presence of 
poison. Others than mere private men, 
with shame be it owned, are fooled into 
belief of these idle tales, and out of 
round sums of money, which they pay 
for the purchase, thinking to have se- 
cured a great safeguard against poison, 
whereas they have gotten for their gold 
nothing besides the shuffling words of 
those that have duped them.” 

Perhaps, as private physician to three 
successive Popes, it stirred his indigna- 
tion from the deep to know that a former 
occupant of the Pontifical chair had lent 
ear to this worthless delusion. But so 
it had been ; and he puts in two very 
curious documents in proof. They are 
letters from John XXII, the second 
Pope who ruled from Avignon, having 
been elected to succeed Clement V. in 
1316, He was a man who lived in 
dread of poison, and who, indeed, handed 
over to the secular arm the Bishop of 
Cahors, his native city, on a charge of 
endeavouring to compass his death 
thereby. 
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Now, there was a certain noble lady, 
one Margaret, Countess of Foix, who 
had, according to the Pope’s own ex- 
pression in the first of his letters to 
her, a maternal solicitude for his safety 
and length of life. She was the fortu- 
nate possessor of one of these priceless 
serpents’ horns, which she determined, 
not to give—that was more than even a 
motherly solicitude could exact—but to 
lend to his Holiness, as a faithful moni- 
tor and safeguard. Accordingly—for 
the treasure was a treasure indeed, and 
might not be trusted to a chance mes- 
senger, nor even to a solitary trustee— 
she lighted upon two dignitaries of the 
Church in her parts, Raymond, of Bearn, 
Archdeacon of Lescar, and Manaldus, 
Canon of Oleron, who conveyed the 
talisman to the Pope’s own hands. The 
first of the letters given by Mercati is 
in a more familiar style than the second, 
of which it promises the despatch to 
serve as a “receipt, and as an obligatory 
pledge of restitution.” This more pre- 
cise and formal acknowledgment is so 
curious a document, and so characteristic 
of the reckless use of that tremendous 
spiritual power claimed by the occupants 
of the Papal chair, that 1 am tempted to 
give it at length. 


* To our beloved daughter in Christ, the noble 
lady, Margaret, Countess of Foix. 


** Behold, daughter, that serpent’s horn, 
shapen as the haft of a small knife, which is 
said to be of avail against the frauds of poison, 
which lately was made over to us by our be- 
loved sons thy messengers, Raymond Arch- 
deacon, &c., and Manaldus Canon of Oleron, 
We do acknowledge to have received by way 
of loan: and We do promise to restore it, 
without obstacle of delay or difficulty, to thy- 
self or to thine accredited deputy, when We 
shall be certified of thy demand upon Us to 
such effect. We do pledge to thee on this 
behalf ourselves and all our goods, movable or 
immovable, whatsvever and wheresoever they 
may be. Further, Against any man soever 
who shall detain this horn against thy will, 
after having been summoned to restore it by 
thyself or thine accredited proxy,—from this 
day as from that,—We do promulgate sentence 
of Excommunication,” 


Well may Mercati remark that the 
Pontiff on this occasion makes use of 
strong language (verbis splendidis) ! But 
the use of these fossil teeth as amulets is 


more ancient than the earliest classical 
quotation ‘which may notice them. I 
had the opportunity of verifying this 
upon a close inspection of Castellani’s 
wonderful collection of Etruscan jewel- 
lery. I detected them, in their natural 
condition, only mounted in holders of 
exquisite gold filigree, dangling as pen- 
dants from brooches and necklaces of 
the remotest Etruscan age. I learnt 
also, rather to my surprise, that their 
real nature was not known; but that a 
curious myth, whether ancient or mo- 
dern I cannot say, gave this account of 
them —that they were cock’s spurs, 
natural or artificial, used as charms 
against the dreaded assaults of the 
Gauls, when the tribes of the Galli, the 
nation of the Cocks, began first to scratch 
and peck upon the rich middens of the 
Etrurian soil. 

I must claim attention to the words 
“natural or artificial.” Those early 
Etruscan jewellers, doubtless finding in 
their ungeological age that the true fossil 
tongue-stones were scarce, determined 
that their fair and superstitious cus- 
tomers should at least enjoy the shape, 
if not the real substance, of the magic 
amulet. They therefore betook them- 
selves to copy the forms in agate, blood- 
stone, and the like: and there you may 
see them still in Castellani’s glass cases, 
the manifest prototypes of those little 
pointed charms of coral, ivory, or horn 
which Naples provides against the jet- 
tatura, the spell of an “ evil eye.” 

I now return, for a brief space only, 
to my original Cerauniz, flints wrought 
by human hands, some shapes of which 
the shrewd Italian medico conjectures 
to have been, what they really were, 
rude weapons of offence. He backs 
this opinion by a fragment from Ennius : 


** Incedit veles volgo sicilicibus latis.” 


* The light-armed footman marches most times 
with broad flints.” 


The Germans, if we may take the 
learned Gesner! for their representative, 
never appear to have wavered in their 
conviction that the Cerauniz were thun- 


1 See his ** Account of Kentmann’s Fossils,” 
Zurich, 1565. 
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derbolts ; which seems a marvel when 
we consider how accurately they distin- 
guished the shapes of these wrought 
flints, giving names which exactly de- 
scribe their human purposes and uses. 
For they are not content with the more 
general term “ thunderstone ;” there is 
the “ thunder-wedge,” the “ thunder- 
hammer,” the “thunder-axe,” the “thun- 
der-arrow ;” yet the bore made in the 
thunder-hammer to receive the handle 
is conjecturally set down to the force of 
the red-hot lightning which hurled them 
from the sky ! 

3ut neither ancients nor medizvalists 
were content merely to speculate upon 
the nature and origin of these myste- 
rious stones ; nor was it enough to use 
them as gem-like ornaments, nor even 
to juggle with their magical qualities. 
It would appear upon the testimony of 
one Heras, a Cappadocian physician, in 
the time of Domitian, that ladies’ shoe- 
makers used certain of them for polish- 
ing their more exquisite “ chaussures,” 
and gave them, for obvious reasons, the 
name of “ never-olds,” dyfjparo. These, 
of course, were the rubbed axe-heads, or 
hammers. Such were also those which 
were used as.burnishers by gold and 
silversmiths towards the close of the 
Middle Ages. The Blackmore Museum! 
at Salisbury has a stone axe-head on 
which, spite of its fine quality as a 
“ never-old,” the traces of such use are 


1 It may interest students of flint art to 
know that the few and only specimens from 
the Roman drift now in England were gathered 
in Rome, last winter, by the writer : and have 
been deposited by him in the Museum afore- 
said, of which the formal opening will take 
place at Salisbury on the 4th and 5th of this 
present September, The choice character and 


PERSONAL 


THERE is nothing that tends so much to 
depreciate the labours of the ordinary 
statistizal inq»irer as the obscurity 
which, for the most part, he fails to re- 
move from the vemoter causes of the 


manifest. But Galen, the famous phy- 
sician of the second century, ground 
them into powder to be used as a dry 
application, or as a gargle, in cases of 
slight inflammation of the uvula. 

Moreover, if we are to take Aldro- 
vandus for our instructor, there be 
moral uses in the thunderstone and 
practical allegories. In respect, for in- 
stance, of its crashing stroke, does it not 
manifestly typify worldly calamity ? 
For as the thunderbolt strikes and spoils 
all things save the laurel bush here 
below: so doth worldly calamity cut 
down and crush all else but virtue. 
But, in respect of its power to ward off 
from its bearer the lightning’s deadly 
dart, does it not plainly stand for pa- 
tience, the surest charm a man may bear 
about him against the strokes of fortune ? 
But, in respect again of this strange 
contradiction—that having its birth and 
origin amidst the lightning and the 
thunder, it should have such sovereign 
power and influence against their flame, 
and heat and violence—does it not set 
forth the truth that men whose character 
is formed amidst the fiery crash of crimes 
and sins, if by repentance they be re- 
covered and changed, are of all others 
the most thoroughly proof against the 
fiery darts of the enemy? As every 
man must own who shall bethink him 
of the great Apostle Paul. 


R. 8. C. C. 


world-wide range of this collection, illustrative 
of the primitive industry of man, may well per- 
suade a visit on the occasion to the old eathe- 
dral city, near neighbour to Stonehenge, and 
nearer neighbour still to a drift which has 
furnished most significant specimens of fossils 
and wrought flints, 


STATISTICS, 


social phenomena which he chronicles. 
‘ By widening the area of his calculations 
and reiterating the various processes by 
which he verifies them, he can place his 
facts beyond the reach of all rational 
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question ; and in so far as these facts 
are the immediate results of physical 
causes, he can very often raise a pre- 
sumption as to what these causes are 
which falls very little short of proof. 
He can not only fix the limits of human 
life, and ascertain the relative longevity 
of the sexes in certain places, or during 
given periods of time; but he can guess, 
very fairly, at what have been the effects 
of sanitary arrangements or their ab- 
sence, of variation of temperature, pecu- 
liarities of soil, and the like, on the 
springs of life. 

But physical agents are by no means 
the only ones which operate in the pro- 
duction even of physical results. Man 
does not live, even physically, by bread 
alone ; and his being, and still more his 
well-being, are dependent on a variety 
of influences very different from either 
pure air or wholesome food, That the 
nervous system acts very powerfully on 
the rest of the bodily organs, and is it- 
self greatly under the influence of what 
even those who deny the existence 
of an immaterial portion of our nature 
altogether still call our “spirits,”’—are 
facts with reference to which the experi- 
ences of all men, and the bitter expe- 
riences of most men, have removed the 
possibility of scepticism. In the case 
of many of us even our doctors would, 
probably hesitate to offer a very confi- 
dent opinion as to whether we should 
ultimately swell the lists of those who 
die of diarrhoea in summer, or cf bron- 
chitis in winter. But we know, without 
a doctor, that the period at which we 
shall appear in our destined category 
depends very much on whether the 
dinners which we we eat do us good or 
harm ; and this question, in its turn, de- 
pends on the frame of mind in which we 
eat them, quite as much as on the quality 
either of the dinners, or of the drinks with 
which we wash them down. The frame 
of mind, however, is the result not only of 
natural temperament, but of a long course 
of good and evil habits, and good and evil 
fortunes ; and it thus appears that even 
longevity is dependent on what, speaking 
popularly, we may call moral, quite as 
much as on physical agencies. 


It is true that there are certain classes 
of moral causes from the observation of 
which the ordinary statistician is by no 
means shut out. Statistics of educa- 
tion, intemperance, and prostitution, 
when viewed in relation to crime, pau- 
perism, and insanity, have yielded some 
of the most precious hints for the 
guidance of modern legislation. But 
these hints would be more significant, 
and that guidance would be surer, if we 
could go a step farther back. That edu- 
cation, intemperance, and prostitution, 
affect crime, pauperism, and insanity, we 
know ; but what promotes education, 
feeds intemperance, or fosters prostitu- 
tion ? It is in this region of the remoter 
moral causes that the efforts of the sta- 
tistician are most restricted ; and yet it 
is in this region, almost exclusively, that 
the influence of good and evil are amen- 
able either to the individual, or the 
general will. The final catastrophe is 
quite beyond our control ; but it is very 
different with the steps which lead up 
to it, one by one ; and it is these steps, 
most of all, that it concerns us to follow. 
“The good,” we are told, “die young,” 
and their fate is ascribed, not without 
reason probably, to a more than ordinary 
sensitiveness to sin and misery. Whether 
even they would not have lived longer 
had they been better and wiser, and 
whether the very best and wisest of us 
are not those who, on an average, last 
the longest, are questions which we com- 
mend to the reader’s meditations. But 
if any man who has attained to middle 
age will recall the stories of his early 
friends, we venture to affirm that he will, 
without difficulty or hesitation, ascribe 
the deaths of not a few of those who 
have gone before him to moral causes, 
and these, causes which were not inevi- 
table, and which were neither unforeseen 
nor unforetold. In many cases, the very 
circumstances which diminish or miti- 
gate his feeling of personal blame either 
as attaching to his departed friends or 
their surroundings, are precisely those 
which deepen his regrets. Had the false 
courses been discovered earlier, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that they 
could have been and would have been 
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abandoned. But the breakers were too 
near before the observations were taken, 
and wind and tide, by that time, ren- 
dered all warnings vain. 

At first sight it seems as if the im- 
pediment which ties up the hands of the 
statistician from the investigation of the 
class of causes to which we here refer, 
were irremediable. The tools of his 
trade are not suited for delicate mani- 
pulations, and he consequently deals 
with mankind in masses, and never 
reaches the individual man. Any infe- 
rences which he may draw as to the 
reasons of an individual for doing what 
he did,—as to the trainof previous events 
to which he owes his fortunes, which 
culminated in his success or his failure, 
which brought about his advancement, 
his marriage, his bankruptcy, his con- 
viction, his emigration or his death, —are 
little better than the vaguest guesses. 

Of this a remarkable instance occurs 
in a very interesting and important in- 
vestigation which Dr. Stark, the medical 
officer attached to the Registrar General’s 
department in Scotland, has recently 
made as to the “influence of marriage 
on the death-rates of men and women 
in Scotland.” To Dr. Stark’s own sur- 
prise, no less than that of the public, it 
appears, at first sight at least, that the 
influence of marriage is, not only to 
diminish the death-rate of both sexes, 
but to do sv toa very much greater extent 
in the male sex than in the female sex. 
The facts, as given in a paper which 
Dr. Stark read to the Royal Society last 
winter, since republished as a pamphlet, 
and which we understand subsequent 
investigations have still farther con- 
firmed, are these :— 

‘* From twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
out of every 100,000 unmarried men, 1,174 
died during the year ; but out of a like nuinber 
of married men, only 597, or just half the 
number. In other words, between the age of 
twenty and twenty-five years, the death-rate 
of the bachelors was exactly double that of 
the married men. As the age increases, the 
difference between the death-rates of the 
married and unmarried decreases; but it de- 
creases slowly and regularly, showing a marked 
difference in favour of the married men at 
every quinquennial period of life. Thus, at 
the age of twenty-five to thirty years, when 


the number of married and unmarried men in 
Scotland is pretty nearly equal, of every 100,000 
bachelors, 1,369 died during the year ; but of 
an equal number of married men, only 865 
died. At that period of life, also, the death- 
rate of the bachelors very greatly exceeded 
that of the married men. Between the 
ages of thirty and thirty-five, while in every 
100,000 bachelors, 1,475 died ; only 907 died 
out of an equal number of married men. 
Between the ages of forty and forty-five, while 
1,689 died out of every 100,000 bachelors, only 
1,248 died out of an equal number of married 
men. At the ages of sixty to sixty-five, while 
4,330 died during the year out of every 100,000 
bachelors, only 3,385 died out of a like number 
of married men. Even at the age of seventy 
to seventy-five, while 10,143 died out of 100,000 
bachelors, only 8,055 died out of a like number 
of married men. And at the extreme age of 
eighty to eighty-five, while 19,688 died during 
the year out of every 100,000 bachelors, only 
17,400 died out of a like number of married 
men.” 


Here then, most unquestionably, is a 
very wonderful fact. It is new to us, 
it contradicts our prevailing beliefs and 
falsifies our popular proverbs, but “ it is 
proved by trustworthy statistics, appli- 
cable to the whole population,” and these 
statistics, as we have said, have been 
contirmed by subsequent investigations. 
As a fact, we can no longer doubt that 
bachelors die in a higher rate when com- 
pared with married men, than persons 
engaged in the most unwholesome trades, 
or residing in the filthiest and most 
crowded localities, when compared with 
the general population. But what are we 
to make of the fact, now that we have 
it? Is bachelorhood the cause, or even 
a cause, of bachelors dying earlier than 
married men? The mere fact does not 
tell us this, and till we know it, it is 
impossible to determine whether bache- 
lorhood be an unmixed evil that we 
must fight against, like stagnant water 
and exhausted air: whether it be a con- 
sequence of the natural inequalities in 
strength and energy which God, for mys- 
teriuus reasons, has made inseparable 
from human life, and which, like these 
irregularities, we must accept : or whether, 
finally, it be a merciful safeguard against 
the misery of individuals and the de- 
generacy of the species, which we must 
gratefully and carefully husband. Until 
the causal value of the fact be in some 
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degree determined, it is little more than 
a social curiosity, and the moment that 
we attempt to take a step in the direction 
of causation, our statistical footing be- 
comes insecure. The temptation to give 
value to the post hoc, by ascribing to it 
the character of the propter hoc is irre- 
sistible ; but the statistician no sooner 
yields to it than he feels that he is 
beyond the bounds of his science, and 
back in the region of popular conjecture. 
Dr. Stark is not only a careful reasoner 
but a cautious writer, and yet he is not 
proof against the seduction. At first he 
tells us that bachelor life is “more de- 
structive” to the male sex than any or all 
of the unfavourable circumstances with 
which ordinary statistics deal ; and then 
he adds what, if that assertion were 
warranted, would be the obvious con- 
verse of the proposition, viz. that “the 
“married state is the condition of life 
* best fitted for mankind ; and that the 
“ prolongation of life which attends that 
“state is a special provision of nature to 
“ protect the father of a family in order 
“‘that he may provide for his offspring 
“and superintend their rearing. It is 
“quite true, however,” he continues, 
“that this special prolongation of life is 
“based on fixed laws of nature. For the 
“married man is, in general, not only 
“more healthy, vigorous, and free from 
‘disease than the unmarried, but he is 
“also more regular in his habits, is better 
“housed, better fed, and better attended 
“to.” All this we grant. It is warranted 
by common observation so notorious as 
to supersede the teaching of blue-books 
altogether ; for although the effect of ill- 
assorted marriages must be to diminish 
the chances of longevity for both the 
parties to them, they are, we hope and 
believe, so rare as not to merit that we 
should take them into account. But 
here is a rider to the argument which 
shows us how very short a way it carries 
us. “Married men,’ says Dr. Stark, 
most truly, “‘ may be accounted, in one 
“sense, as selected lives ; for the weak, 
“ the delicate, those suffering from disease 
“of any kind, the dissipated, thelicentious, 
“do not marry, so that all such are found 
“among the unmarried. And asall such 


“die at a much higher rate than the 
“robust and temperate, we have what we 
“may term a natural explanation of the 
“ great difference in the death-rates of the 
‘married and unmarried men.” If the 
“natural explanation” were complete, 
it is plain that the fact would lose all 
significance. We should simply know 
that strong men, on the whole, both 
marry oftener and live longer than weak 
men ; and marriage would be no more 
proved to be a cause of longevity by its 
coincidence with it, than it would be 
proved to be a cause of mental activity 
or success in life by such facts as that 
there is not, at this moment, a single 
bachelor on the Scottish bench, and that 
all the professors in the University of 
Edinburgh are married except one, who 
is very unlikely to be long an exception. 
Still we concur with Dr. Stark in think- 
ing that it is not complete. We believe 
that the fact which he has established 
goes beyond the causes which the ex- 
planation embraces; though how far 
they go we have no means of deter- 
mining, and we cannot but think that 
in the following passages he draws on 
his observations as a man of the world 
rather than as a statist :— 


‘*This” (the natural explanation,) “‘ would 
only account for the difference in the death- 
rates of the married and unmarried to a very 
small extent, and that, too, during the earlier 
years of life,—say from twenty to forty years ; 
but it quite fails to explain the difference in 
the death-rates at the higher ages. Thus,— 
all the men between twenty and thirty years 
who remain unmarried from natural infirmity, 
or from possessing sickly or diseased constitu- 
tions, or from being addicted to intemperate or 
licentious habits, die before they have attained 
their fortieth year. Scarcely one such survives 
the critical climacteric age of seven times seven. 
All men, therefore, who have survived their 
fortieth year, certainly all above fifty years, 
must be considered, for all practical purposes, 
as selected lives ; and if a difference should be 
found in the death-rates of the married and 
unmarried after that age, it can alone be 
referred to causes connected with the married 
state. But able IJ. proves, that at every 
separate quinquennial age, from forty up to 
extreme old age, married men died in a much 
smaller ratio than the unmarried. This lower 
death-rate in the married men can, therefore, 
alone be attributed to the influence of marriage, 
and to the habits which attend marriage in 
this country ; and it would be a most interest- 
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ing subject for inquiry in countries where 
married habits are different, to ascertain to 
what extent these different habits caused the 
death-rates of the married and unmarried to 
differ from those of the Scottish people.” 


The first result of such an inquiry, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, would be 
to prove to us that “married habits” in 
other countries do not differ from our 
own to anything like the extent that we 
commonly imagine. But be this as it 
may, whether these habits deserve the 
credit which Dr. Stark ascribes to them, 
is a question which we fear must remain 
in dubio, till we have the benefit of a 
closer analysis of their effects than he 
has yet given us. Supposing it to be 
true, for example, that the weaklings of 
the flock die early, as he asserts, and 
mostly unmarried, who can tell that 
they would not have died earlier still if 
they had been burdened with the onera 
matrimonit,and that by promoting early 
marriages we should not diminish, in 
place of increasing, longevity, and the 
well-being of which longevity is valuable 
only as an indication? That there is a 
risk in this direction, both to the indi- 
viduals themselves and to their offspring, 
is quite obvious ; and its extent, whether 
absolutely or relatively to that which 
Dr. Stark has had mainly in view, can 
be calculated only by coming closer to 
individual and personal circumstances 
than the means at the disposal of the 
Registrar General admit of now, or 
perhaps ever will admit of. For what 
we have called “ personal statistics,” we 
shall always probably be beholden, in a 
great measure, to personal effort ; and 
as, for the reasons we have mentioned, 
we believe it is to them that we must 
look for the explanation of much that 
the public tables tell us, the obligation 
is one which, if we cannot compensate, 
we ought gratefully to acknowledge. 

Amongst our benefactors in this field 
of inquiry, Mr. Vacher, the resident 
surgeon of the Edinburgh Maternity 
Hospital, has just laid claim to a con- 
spicuous place. 

Twenty years ago it had been confi- 
dently asserted,—and the confident as- 
sertion, like many others, had been 

No, 95.—vou, Xvi. 


tacitly asserted ever since,—that “eighty 
per cent. of all who have been seduced, 
have been led astray by individuals 
moving in a higher sphere than them- 
selves.” The accuracy of this assertion 
Mr. Vacher resolved to test, and he ac- 
cordingly examined tho records of 364 
first confinements which had occurred 
in the institution under his charge, from 
Ist April, 1864, to 31st March, 1867. 
The results, which are entirely at variance 
with popular prejudice, we give in his 
own words :— 

“]. That a very trifling per cent. of the 
seduced have been led astray by men moving 
in a higher sphere than themselves ; that, as 
a rule, the seducers in each grade of the com- 
munity are to be found within that grade ; 
and that it is quite as much the exception for 
a gentleman to seduce the daughter of a work- 
ing man, as it is for a private soldier to seduce 
the daughter of a minister, or for the child of 
a physician to be led astray by a policeman. 

**2. That young women, whether servants 
or others, are rarely, if ever, seduced by 
students attending the University. 

‘**3. That soldiers are certainly not more 
guilty of the crime than other classes of the 
community.” 


As Edinburgh is a University and 
Garrison town, the seat of the Courts of 
Law, with their numerous surroundings, 
and a place which from the mere amenity 
of its situation is constantly selected by 
the luxurious as a residence, the class 
of young men possessed of leisure and 
money sufficient to enable them to en- 
gage in the pursuit of “ pleasure” is far 
greater in proportion to the population 
than in most other towns ; and as the 
facts in question rest on the statements 
of the girls themselves, whom vanity 
and avarice would in general combine in 
inducing to ascribe their misfortunes to 
men of the upper rather than the lower 
classes, they can scarcely fail, as Mr. 
Vacher has observed, to be recognised 
as “more than fair” evidence against 
the working classes as the chief agents 
in their own degradation. The mere 
number of seductions in a given popu- 
lation, which is all that we can learn 


from the ordinary statistics of crime, 


teaches us scarcely anything as to 

the remedial measures to which we 

must resort. But when we know by 
BB 
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whom they are effected, when we learn 
that the cause in general is not the luxu- 
rious and heartless self-indulgence of 
the educated classes, but the coarseness, 
want of self-respect or pride of caste, 
and unrestrained animal propensities of 
the uneducated, we know what we have 
got to do. In place of “ idealising 
backwards,” and befooling the poorer 
classes with laudations which, if true, 
would amount to a proof that civiliza- 
tion was impossible, and confirm Rous- 
seau’s dreary paradox, Phomme civilisé 
un étre dépravé, we must try to civilize 
them as fast as we can, and this 
we can do only by bringing to bear 
upon them the influences by which the 
upper classes have been relatively civi- 
lized. And as regards the upper classes 
themselves, inasmuch as the fact that 
morality keeps pace with real refine- 
ment has been confirmed by a fresh 
test, we are armed with a fresh argu- 
ment in favour of the higher instruc- 
tion. “ Upwards, onwards!” the great 
battle-cry of struggling humanity, has 
been repeated to us by the application 
of “personal statistics,” with an em- 
phasis which it can scarcely ever derive 
from the labours of the public statis- 
tician. 

Having made these remarks in ex- 
planation, and furnished this example 
in illustration of this minuter method 
of inquiry into the phenomena of 
social life, we shall indicate two direc- 
tions in which it seems to us that its 
application is not impossible, and in 
which, if it could be applied, the im- 
portance of the results which it would 
yield will not be questioned. 

I. One of the gravest questions 
which meet the educationalist, and one 
which, though constantly begged, has 
never been answered, is, whether the 
acquisition of an unusual amount of 
positive knowledge in early life does or 
does not conspire to mental and physi- 
cal vigour, and to the ultimate success 
in life which depends on these qualities ? 
Are dux-boys, and those who succeed in 
competitive examinations, on the whole 
wiser, stronger, better, and more valuable 
members of society than average boys, 


or than they themselves would have 
been had their powers of rapid acquisi- 
tion been less stimulated in early life ? 
We have all heard, and most of us have 
used the arguments pro and con, ad 
nauseam ; and yet we are no nearer to a 
solution than we were years ago. Now 
should we not be more likely to make 
progress if, in place of wrangling with 
each other, any one of us were to do 
this? Procure from all our great public 
schools lists of those boys who had 
carried off the highest honours during 
the last half century. Most schools 
could furnish such lists, if not for the 
whole, at least for a considerable portion 
of the period we have mentioned. Many 
of them could go further back ; and in 
each case the fullest information had 
better be procured at once. Then set 
about inquiring into the subsequent his- 
tory of the careers thus auspiciously 
commenced. A good deal could be 
learned from the schools ; the individuals 
themselves, or their relatives and friends, 
might generally be appealed to ; and in 
one way or other there are but few cases 
that would set industry and persever- 
ance wholly at defiance. That a very 
large body of reliable information could 
thus be collected is unquestionable. Let 
us see what would be likely to result 
from its subjection to analytical pressure. 

Ist. The average life of duxes and 
the higher prize boys, as compared with 
their school-fellows or the general 
population, might be ascertained ; and 
this single fact would indicate to no 
inconsiderable extent, not only the 
physical, but the moral and intellectual 
effects of the processes to which they 
had been subjected. 

2d. The diseases of which they died, 
and the number of them who became 
insane. 

3d. Their success as men of business. 

4th. The amount of vigour which 
they continued to exhibit in after life in 
acquiring or disseminating knowledge. 

5th. The amount of the higher and 
rarer mental qualities of fruitfulness and 
originality which they exhibited. 

6th. Their moral habits, their mar- 
riages, &c., which of course would in the 
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main keep pace with their fortunes in 
other respects. 

II. There are few questions which 
more perplex the minds of fathers of 
families, particularly when their sons 
exhibit no very decided personal lean- 
ings, than the amount of well-being 
and ill-being, moral and physical, which 
falls, on an average, to the share of 
those who enter the various professions. 
What are the chances of the Bar, the 
Army, the Navy, India, the Church !— 
for even the Church must not be entered 
by ordinary men without a rational 
adaptation of means to ends. Now 
these also are questions which admit, if 
we are not mistaken, of approximate 
solutions by the method which we are 
here recommending ; and in the hope of 
encouraging others by a very insignifi- 
cant and partial example, we shall con- 
clude this paper by setting down a few 
facts with reference to the Scottish Bar, 
which, with the help of a “learned 
brother,” we have succeeded in collecting. 
Adopting our own year (for we were 
birds of the same season) as our point de 
depart, we measured off half a decade of 
professional life on either side of it. There 
was scarcely a name which occurred 
during these ten years that was not 
familiar to us. We had heard the glad 
laughter of their possessors, when they 
first set foot in the salle des pas perdus ; 
and with few exceptions, though with 
very varying fortunes, they had con- 
tinued to tread by our side or had 
dropped down within our gaze during 
the twenty years that had since elapsed. 
So, when we had made a list of them, 
and set down the main features of each 
man’s story opposite his name, it was 
a proud and pathetic muster-roll ; for 
whilst we thankfully and joyfully re- 
cognised that, for so small a company, 
we had had more than our share both of 
God’s work and God’s wages, to say 
nothing of the Queen’s salt, we could 
not conceal from ourselves that of those 
who had fallen there were some at least 
who might have lived and adorned less 
exciting and perilous callings. It is 
said that the health of troops is better 
in the field than in barracks ; and that 
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those who are saved by the enlivening 
influences of a campaign from the dan- 
gers incident to a stagnant existence go 
far to make up for those who are killed 
outright in any ordinary war. Analo- 
gous results would probably be derived 
from comparing the effects of the 
severer and more exciting occupations— 
law, literature, politics, and the like— 
with the ordinary forms of industry. 
The killed and wounded would unques- 
tionably be more numerous in the for- 
mer; but we doubt whether it would be 
found that the death-rate was thereby 
increased, to anything like the extent 
which we should at first have antici- 
pated. But we shall give our facts, and 
leave our readers to judge of them, pre- 
mising that from their nature some of 
them could only be approximations, 
whilst for very obvious reasons we can- 
not furnish the public with the means 
of testing their accuracy which were at 
our own disposal, None of them, how- 
ever, are far from the truth ; and, were 
the investigation carried on on a wider 
basis, the accuracy of its results would be 
quite sufficient to enable us to construct 
a professional clrart perfeetly trustworthy 
for practical purposes. 

During the period of which we 
speak, then, eighty-one men, in all, 
were called to the Bar, or “passed 
Advocate,” as we say in Scotland ; for 
with us it has been a passage not 
wholly free from anxieties, though, in 
obedience to the fashions of the time, 
the terrors of the Examination Com- 
mittee have alternated with those of the 
Ballot Box. Of these eighty-one, not 
more than fourteen or fifteen ever se- 
cured any appreciable amount of gene- 
ral practice ; by which we mean a per- 
manent income of say 300/. a-year, not 
arising from official appointments. Out 
of these, say, fifteen men of promise, 
not more than uine or ten are in prac- 
tice now; but of this comparatively 
insignificant band five are in very large 
practice, the extent of which may be 
judged of when we mention that two 
have held the office of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and two are understood to have 
declined the Bench. So far,—notwith- 
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standing these brilliant prizes,—the 
prospect certainly is not inviting, except 
for those whose self-reliance is greater 
than that of most men ought to be. 
But the picture brightens when we 
remember that eight of our number 
have been made sheriffs of counties ; 
fifteen sheriff-substitutes ; and that we 
have had scattered amongst us twelve 
other official appointments, which would 
scarcely have been attainable except to 
members of the bar. On the whole, 
it seems to us that our fortunes ought 
by no means to exercise a deterrent 
influence, when we inform those who 
may meditate joining our family circle, 
that just about one-half of us (forty as 
near as we can calculate) live, or have 
lived, by the altar. And this impres- 
sion will be strengthened by the addi- 
tional fact that amongst us there were 
eighteen who were, or were to be, the 
happy inheritors of paternal acres so 
wide as greatly to relax the energies 
of the youthful wearers of horse-hair. 
Of these sons of fortune one only 
has stuck to the profession with loyal de- 
votion ; and, though several hold offices, 
not one, so far as we know, has got 
into practice. On the other hand, they 
have probably had a good deal to do 
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with raising the marriage rate to the 
high figure of fifty-three already, and 
there can be little doubt that their 
influence is felt in keeping down the 
average age of marriage to (we believe) 
twenty-seven—which is greatly under 
what our readers would probably have 
anticipated... The death-rate amongst 
us has not been high—only about four- 
teen. But we have had no less than 
seven cases of insanity ; which is greatly 
beyond the average, and must, we fear, 
be set down to the tear, and wear, and 
worry, of which many of. us have had 
more than our share. In conclusion, 
we shall add these few miscellaneous 
gleanings. We have now one parson, 
and one doctor, whilst two of us were 
doctors to begin with, and two of us 
were soldiers, We have had no less 
than eleven authors (not including 
periodical writers and reporters), two 
professors, two M.P.’s, and one—there 
could be but one—Dord Lyon ! 


1 The marriage rate of the body altogether 
stands thus. There are 280 contributors to 
the Widows’ Fund, of whom 150 are married, 
16 are widowers, and 114 are bachelors. (Re- 
port for 1867.) The contributors are of course 
of all ages, from twenty-one upwards. The 
rate will probably be found to be greatly above 
the average. 


ON THE CORRELATION OF FORCE IN ITS BEARING ON MIND. 


BY PROFESSOR BAIN, 


TuHE doctrine called the Correlation, Per- 
sistence, Equivalence, Transmutability, 
Indestructibility of Force, is a generality 
of such compass, that no single form of 
words seems capable of fully expressing 
it; and different persons may prefer 
different statements of it. My under- 
standing of the doctrine is, that there 
are five chief powers or forces in nature: 
one mechanical, or molar, the momentum 
of moving matter; the others molecular, 
or embodied in the molecules, also sup- 
posed in motion :—these are heat, light, 
chemical force, electricity. To these 


powers, which are unquestionable and 
distinct, it is usual to add vital force, of 
which however it is difficult to speak 
as a whole; but one member of our 
vital energies, the Nerve Force, allied to 
electricity, fully deserves to rank in the 
correlation. 

Taking the one mechanical force, and 
those three of the molecular named heat, 
chemical force, electricity, there has now 
been established a definite rate of com- 
mutation, or exchange, when any one 
passes into any other. The mechanical 
equivalent of heat, the 772 foot pounds 
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of Joule, expresses the rate of exchange 
between mechanical momentum and 
heat: the equivalent or exchange of 
heat and chemical force is given (through 
the researches of Andrews and others) 
in the figures expressing the heat of 
combinations ; for example, one pound 
of carbon burnt evolves heat enough to 
raise 8,080 pounds of water one deg. C. 
The combination of these two equiva- 
lents would show that the consumption 
of half a pound of carbon would raise a 
man of average weight to the highest 
summit of the Himalayas. 

It is an essential part of the doctrine, 
that force is never absolutely created, 
and never absolutely destroyed, but 
merely transmuted in form or manifes- 
tation. 

As applied to living bodies, the fol- 
lowing are the usual positions. In the 
growth of plants, the forces of the solar 
ray—-heat and light—are expended in 
decomposing (or de-oxidizing) carbonic 
acid and water, and in building up the 
living tissues from the liberated carbon 
and the other elements ; all which force 
is given up when these tissues are 
consumed, either as fuel in ordinary 
combustion, or as food in animal 
combustion. 

It is this animal combustion of the 
matter of plants, and of animals (fed on 
plants)—namely, the re-oxidation of car- 
bon, hydrogen, &c.—that yields all the 
manifestations of power in the animal 
frame. And, in particular, it maintains 
{1) a certain warmth or temperature of 
the whole mass, against the cooling 
power of surrounding space ; it maintains 
(2) mechanical energy, as muscular 
power; and it maintains (3) nervous 
power, or a certain flow of the influence 
circulating through the nerves, which 
circulation of influence, besides reacting 
on the other animal processes—muscular, 
glandular, &ce.—has for its distinguish- 
ing concomitant, the MIND. 

The éxtension of the correlation of 
force to mind, if at all competent, must 
be made through the Nerve force, a 
genuine member of the correlated group. 
Very serious difficulties beset the pro- 
posal, but they are not insuperable. 


The history of the doctrines relating 
to mind, as connected with body, is in 
the highest degree curious and in- 
structive ; but for the purpose of the 
present paper, we shall notice only 
certain leading stages of the specula- 
tion. 

Not the least important position is 
the Aristotelian: a position in some 
respects sounder than what followed and 
grew out of it. In Aristotle, we have a 
kind of gradation from the life of plants 
to the highest form of human intelli- 
gence. In the following diagram, the 
continuous lines may represent the ma- 
terial substance, and the dotted lines the 
immaterial :— 

A. Soul of Plants, 
———— Without consciousness, 

B. Animal Soul. 
",.....+ Body and mind inseparable. 


C. Human Soul—Novs—ZIntellect. 
1. Passive Intellect. 





Poe ation Body and mind inseparable. 
II. Active Intellect—Cognition of the highest 
principles, 
... « Pure form ; detached from matter ; 
the prime mover of all ; immortal. 

All the phases of life and mind are 
inseparably interwoven with the body 
(which inseparability is Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of the soul) except the last, the 
active Nous or intellect, which is de- 
tached from corporeal matter, self-sub- 
sisting, the essence of Deity, and an 
immortal substance, although the im- 
mortality is not personal to the indi- 
vidual. (The immateriality of this 
higher intellectual agent was not, how- 
ever, that thorough-going negation of 
all material attributes which we now 
understand by the word “ immaterial.”) 
How such a self-subsisting and purely 
spiritual soul could hold communication 
with the body-leagued souls, Aristotle 
was at a loss to say: the difficulty re- 
appeared after him, and has never been 
got over. That there should be an 


‘ agency totally apart from, and entirely 


transcending, any known powers of inert 
matter, involves no difficulty : for who 
is to limit the possibilities of existence ? 
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The perplexity arises only when this 
radically new and superior principle is 
made to be, as it were, off and on with 
the material principle ; performing some 
of its functions in pure isolation, and 
others of an analogous kind by the aid 
of the lower principle. The difference 
between the active and the passive 
reason of Aristotle is a mere difference 
of gradation; the supporting agencies 
assumed by him are a total contrast in 
kind—wide as the poles asunder. There 
is no breach of continuity in the phe- 
nomena, there is an impassable chasm 
between their respective foundations, 

Fifteen centuries after Aristotle, we 
reach what may be called the modern 
settlement of the relations of mind and 
body, effected by Thomas Aquinas. He 
extended the domain of the independent 
immaterial principle from the highest 
intellectual soul of Aristotle to all the 
three souls recognised by him—the 
vegetable or plant soul (without con- 
sciousness), the animal soul (with con- 
sciousness), and the intellect throughout. 
The two lower souls—-the vegetable and 
the animal—need the co-operation of 
the body in this life: the intellect 
works without any bodily organ, except 
that it makes use of the perceptions of 
the senses. 


A. Vegetable or Nutritive Soul. 


“ere Incorporates an immaterial part, 
although unconscious. 


B. Animal Soul. 
. -.-- Has an immaterial part, with con- 
sciousness. 
C. Intellect. 
Cevcees Purely immaterial. 


The animal soul, B, contains sensation, 
appetite, and emotion, and is a mixed or 
two-sided entity; but the intellect, C, is 
a purely one-sided entity, the immaterial. 
This does not relieve our perplexities ; 
the phenomena are still generically allied 
and continuous—sensation passes into 
intellect without any breach of con- 
tinuity ; but as regards the agencies, the 
transition from a mixed or united mate- 
rial and immaterial substance to an 
immaterial substance apart, is a transition 
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to a differently constituted world, to a 
transcendental sphere of existence. 

The settlement of Aquinas governed 
all the schools and all the religious creeds 
until quite recent times; it is, for 
example, substantially the view of Bishop 
Butler. At the instance of modern 
physiology, however, it has undergone 
modifications. The dependence of purely 
intellectual operations, as memory, upon 
the material processes, has been reluct- 
antly admitted by the partisans of an 
immaterial principle ; an admission in- 
compatible with the isolation of the 
intellect in Aristotle and in Aquinas. 
This more thorough-going connexion of 
the mental and the physical has led to 
a new form of expressing the relation- 
ship, which is nearer the truth, without 
being, in my judgment, quite accurate. 
It is now often said the mind and the 
body act upon each other ; that neither is 
allowed, so to speak, to pursue its course 
alone: there is a constant interference, 
a mutual influence between the two. 
This view is liable to the following 
objections :— 

1. In the first place, it assumes that 
we are entitled to speak of mind apart 
from body, and to affirm its powers and 
properties in that separate capacity. 
But of mind apart from body we have 
no direct experience, and absolutely no 
knowledge. The wind may act upon 
the sea, and the waves may react upon 
the wind ; but the agents are known in 
separation : they are seen to exist apart 
before the shock of collision; but we 
are not permitted to see a mind acting 
apart from its material companion. 

2. In the second place, we have every 
reason for believing that there is an 
unbroken material succession, side by 
side with all our mental processes, 
From the ingress of a sensation, to the 
outgoing responses in action, the mental 
succession is not for an instant dis- 
severed from a physical succession. A 
new prospect bursts upon the view ; 
there is a mental result of sensations, 
emotion, thought, terminating in out- 
ward displays of speech or gesture. 
Parallel to this mental series is the phy- 
sical series of facts, the successive agita- 
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tion of the physical organs, called the 
eye, the retina, the optic nerve, optic 
centres, cerebral hemispheres, outgoing 
nerves, muscles, &c. There is an un- 
broken physical circle of effects, main- 
tained while we go the round of the 
mental circle of sensation, emotion, and 
thought. It would be incompatible 
with everything we know of the cere- 
bral action, to suppose that the physical 
chain ends abruptly in a physical void, 
occupied by an immaterial substance ; 
which immaterial substance, after work- 
ing alone, imparts its results to the 
other edge of the physical break, and 
determines the active response—two 
shores of the material with an inter- 
vening ocean of the immaterial. There 
is, in fact, no rupture of nervous con- 
tinuity. The only tenable supposition 
is, that mental and physical proceed 
together, as undivided twins. When, 
therefore, we speak of a mental cause, 
a mental agency, we have always a two- 
sided cause ; the effect produced is not 
the effect of mind alone, but of mind in 
company with body. That mind should 
have operated on the body, is as much 
as to say, that a two-sided phenomenon, 
one side being bodily, can influence the 
body ; it is, after all, body acting upon 
body. When a shock of fear paralyses 
digestion, it is not the emotion of fear, 
in the abstract, or as a pure mental ex- 
istence, that does the harm ; it is the 
emotion in company with a peculiarly 
excited condition of the brain and ner 
vous system ; and it is this condition 
of the brain that deranges the stomach. 
When physical nourishment, or a phy- 
sical stimulant, acting through the blood, 
quiets the mental irritation, and restores 
a cheerful tone, it is not a bodily fact 
causing a mental fact by a direct line of 
causation: the nourishment and the 
stimulus determine the circulation of 
blood to the brain, give a new direction 
to the nerve currents, and the mental 
condition corresponding to this par- 
ticular mode of cerebral action hence- 
forth manifests itself. 
mental sequence is thus, not mind 
causing body, and body causing mind, 
but mind-body giving birth to mind- 
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body; a much more intelligible position. 
For this double, or conjoint causation, 
we can produce evidence ; for the 
single-handed causation we have no 
evidence. 

If it were not my peculiar province 
to endeavour to clear up the specially 
metaphysical difficulties of the relation- 
ship of mind and body, I would pass 
over what is to me the most puzzling 
circumstance of the relationship, and 
indeed the only real difficulty in the 
question. 

I say the real difficulty, for factitious 
difficulties in abundance have been 
made out of the subject. It is made a 
mystery how mental functions and 
bodily functions should be allied toge- 
ther at all. That, however, is no business 
of ours; we accept this alliance as we 
do any other alliance, such as gravity 
with inert matter, or light with heat. 
As a fact of the universe, the union is, 
properly speaking, just as acceptable, 
and as intelligible, as the separation 
would be, if that were the fact. The 
real difficulty is quite another thing. 

What I have in view is this: when I 
speak of mind as allied with body— 
with a brain and its nerve currents—I 
can scarcely avoid localizing the mind, 
giving it a local habitation. .I am there- 
upon asked to explain what always 
puzzled the schoolmen, namely, whether 
the mind is all in every part, or only 
all in the whole ; whether in tapping 
any point I may come at consciousness, 
or whether the whole mechanism is 
wanted for the smallest portion of con- 
sciousness. One might perhaps turn 
the question by the analogy of the tele- 
graph wire, or the electric circuit, and 
say that a complete circle of action is 
necessary to any mental manifestation ; 
which is probably true. But this does 
not meet the case. The fact is that, all 
this time that we are speaking of nerves 
and wires, we are not speaking of 
mind, properly so called, at all; we are 
putting forward physical facts that go 
along with it, but these physical facts 
are not the mental fact, and they even 
preclude us from thinking of the mental 
fact. We are in this fix: mental states 
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and bodily states are utterly contrasted ; 
they cannot be compared, they have 
nothing in common except the most 
general of all attributes, degree, and 
order in time ; when engaged with one 
we must be oblivious of all that dis- 
tinguishes the other. When I am 
studying a brain and nerve communi- 
cating, I am engrossed with properties 
exclusively belonging to the object or 
material world; Iam at that moment 
(except by very rapid transitions or 
alternations) unable to conceive a truly 
mental fact, my truly mental conscious- 
ness. Our mental experience, our feel- 
ings and thoughts, have no extension, 
no place, no form or outline, no me- 
chanical division of parts ; and we are 
incapable of attending to anything 
mental until we shut off the view of 
all that. Walking in the country in 
spring, our mind is occupied with the 
foliage, the bloom, and the grassy meads, 
all purely objective things: we are sud- 
denly and strongly arrested by the odour 
of the May-blossom ; we give way for a 
moment to the sensation of sweetness : 
for that moment the objective regards 
cease ; we think of nothing extended ; 
we are in a state where extension has 
no footing ; there is, to us, place no 
longer. Such states are of short dura 
tion, mere fits, glimpses ; they are con- 
stantly shifted and alternated with object 
states, but while they last and have 
their full power we are in a different 
world ; the material world is blotted 
out, eclipsed, for the instant unthink- 
able. These subject-moments are studied 
to advantage in bursts of intense plea- 
sure, or intense pain, in fits of engrossed 
reflection, especially reflection upon 
mental facts ; but they are seldom sus- 
tained in purity beyond a very short 
interval ; we are constantly returning to 
the object side of things—to the world 
where extension and place have their 
being. 

This, then, as it appears to me, is the 
only real difficulty of the physical and 
mental relationship. There is an alli- 
ance with matter, with the object, or ex- 
tended world ; but the thing allied, the 
mind proper, has itself no extension, and 
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cannot be joined in local union. Now, 
we have no form of language, no familiar 
analogy, suited to this unique conjunc- 
tion ; in comparison with all ordinary 
unions, it is a paradox or a contradic- 
tion. We understand union in the 
sense of local connexion ; here is a union 
where local connexion is irrelevant, un- 
suitable, contradictory, for we cannot 
think of mind without putting ourselves 
out of the world of place. When, as 
in pure feeling—pleasure or pain—we 
change to the subject attitude from the 
object attitude, we have undergone a 
change not to be expressed by place ; 
the fact is not properly described by the 
transition from the external to the in- 
ternal, for that is still a change in the 
regionof theextended. Theonly adequate 
expression is a change of state: a change 
from the state of the extended cognition 
to a state of unextended cognition. By 
various theologians, heaven has been 
spoken of as not a place, but a state ; 
and this is the only phrase that I can 
find suitable to describe the vast, though 
familiar and easy, transition from the 
material or extended, to the immaterial 
or unextended side of the universe of 
being. 

When, therefore, we talk of incorpo- 
rating mind with brain, we must be held 
as speaking under an important reserve 
or qualification. Asserting the union in 
the strongest manner, we must yet de- 
prive it of the almost invincible associa- 
tion of union in place. An extended 
organism is the condition of our passing 
into a state where there is no extension. 
A human being is an extended and 
material thing, attached to which is the 
power of becoming alive to feeling and 
thought, the extreme remove from all 
that is material ; a condition of trance 
wherein, while it lasts, the material 
drops out of view—so much so, that we 
have not the power to represent the two 
extremes as lying side by side, as con- 
tainer and contained, or in any other 
mode of local conjunction. The condi- 
tion of our existing thoroughly in the 
one, is the momentary eclipse or extinc- 
tion of the other. 

The only mode of union that is not 
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contradictory is the union of close suc- 
cession in time ; or of position in a con- 
tinued thread of conscious life. We are 
entitled to say that the same being is, by 
alternate fits, object and subject, under 
extended and under unextended con- 
sciousness ; and that without the ex- 
tended consciousness the unextended 
would not arise. Without certain pecu- 
liar modes of the extended—what we 
call a cerebral organization, and so on— 
we could not have those times of trance, 
our pleasures, our pains, and our ideas, 
which at present we undergo fitfully and 
alternately with our extended conscious- 
ness, 

Having thus called attention to the 
metaphysical difficulty of assigning the 
relative position of mind and matter, I 
will now state briefly what I think the 
mode of dealing with mind in correla- 
tion with the other forces. That there 
is a definite equivalence between mental 
manifestations and physical forces, the 
same as between the physical forces 
themselves, is, I think, conformable to 
all the facts, although liable to peculiar 
difficulties in the way of decisive proof. 

I. The mental manifestations are in 
exact proportion to their physical sup- 
ports. 

If the doctrine of the thorough-going 
connexion of mind and body is good for 
anything, it must go this length. There 
must be a numerically-proportioned rise 
and fall of the two together. I believe 
that all the unequivocal facts bear out 
this proportion. 

Take first the more obvious illustra- 
tions. In the employment of external 
agents, as warmth and food, all will 
admit that the sensation rises exactly as 
the stimulant rises, until a certain point 
is reached, when the agency changes its 
character ; too great heat destroying the 
tissues, and too much food impeding 
digestion. There is, although we may 
not have the power to fix it, a sensational 
equivalent of heat, of food, of exercise, 
of sound, of light; there is a definite 
change of feeling, an accession of plea- 
sure or of pain, corresponding to a rise 
of temperature in the air of 10 deg., 
20 deg., or 30 deg. And so with regard 
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to every other agent operating upon the 
human sensibility : there is, in each set 
of circumstances, a sensational equiva- 
lent of alcohol, of odours, of music, of 
spectacle. 

It is this definite relation between 
outward agents and the human feelings 
that renders it possible to discuss human 
interests from the objective side, the 
only accessible side. We cannot read 
the feelings of our fellows ; we merely 
presume that like agents will affect them 
all in nearly the same way. It is 
thus that we measure men’s fortunes 
and felicity by the numerical amount of 
certain agents, as money, and by the 
absence or low degree of certain other 
agents, the causes of pain and the de- 
pressors of vitality. And although the 
estimate is somewhat rough, this is not 
owing to the indefiniteness of the sensa- 
tional equivalent, but to the complica- 
tions of the human system, and chiefly 
to the narrowness of the line that every- 
where divides the wholesome from the 
unwholesome degrees of all stimulants. 

Let us next represent the equivalence 
under vital or physiological action. The 
chief organ concerned is the brain ; of 
which we know that it is a system of 
myriads of connecting threads, ramify- 
ing, uniting, and crossing at innu- 
merable points ; that these threads are 
actuated or made alive with a current 
influence called the nerve force; that 
this nerve force isa member of the group 
of correlated forces; that it is im- 
mediately derived from the changes in 
the blood, and in the last resort from 
oxidation, or combustion, of the 
materials of the food, of which com- 
bustion it is a definite equivalent. We 
know, farther, that there can be no 
feeling, no volition, no intellect, with- 
out a proper supply of blood, containing 
both oxygen and the material to be 
oxidized ; that, as the blood is richer in 
quality in regard to these constituents, 
and more abundant in quantity, the 
mental processes are more intense, more 
vivid. We know also that there are 
means of increasing the circulation in 
one organ, and drawing it off from 
another, chiefly by calling the one into 
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greater exercise, as when we exert the 
muscles or convey food to the stomach ; 
and that, when mental processes are 
more than usually intensified, the blood 
is proportionally drawn to the brain ; 
the oxidizing process is there in excess, 
with corresponding defect and detriment 
in other organs. In high mental excite- 
ment, digestion is stopped; muscular 
vigour is abated except in the one 
form of giving vent to the feelings, 
thoughts, and purposes; the general 
nutrition languishes ; and, if the state 
were long-continued or oft-repeated, the 
physical powers, strictly so called, would 
rapidly deteriorate. We know, on the 
other extreme, that sleep is accompanied 
by reduced circulation in the brain ; 
there is in fact a reduced circulation 
generally ; while of that reduced amount 
more goes to the nutritive functions 
than to the cerebral. 

In listening to Dr. Frankland’s lec- 
ture on Muscular Power, delivered last 
year at the Royal Institution of London, 
I noticed that, in accounting for the 
various items of expenditure of the 
food, he gave “mental work” as one 
heading, but declined to make an entry 
thereinunder. I can imagine two 
reasons for this reserve, the statement 
of which will further illustrate the 
general position. In the first place, it 
might be supposed that mind is a 
phenomenon so anomalous, uncertain, 
so remote from the chain of material 
cause and effect, that it is not even 
to be mentioned in that connexion. 
To which I should say, that mind is 
indeed, as a phenomenon, widely dif- 
ferent from the physical forces, but, 
nevertheless, rises and falls in strict 
numerical concomitance with these : so 
that it still enters, if not directly, at 
least indirectly, into the circle of the 
correlated forces. Or secondly, the 
lecturer may have held that though a 
definite amount of the mental mani- 
festations accompanies a definite amount 
of oxidation in the special organs of 
mind, there is no means of reducing 
this to a measure, even in an approxi- 
mate way. To this I answer, that the 
thing is difficult but not entirely im- 
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practicable. There is a possibility of 
giving, approximately at least, the 
amount of blood circulating in the 
brain, in the ordinary waking state ; 
and, as during a period of intense 
excitement we know that there is a 
general reduction, almost to paralysis, 
of the collective vital functions, we 
could not be far mistaken in saying 
that in that case, perhaps one-half or 
one-third of all the oxidation of the 
body was expended in keeping up the 
cerebral fires, 

It is a very serious drawback in any 
department of knowledge, where there 
are relations of quantity, to be unable 
to reduce them to numerical precision. 
This is the case with mind in a great 
degree, although not with it alone; many 
physical qualities are in the same state 
of unprecise measurement. We cannot 
reduce to numbers the statement of a 
man’s constitutional vigour, so as to say 
how much he has lost by fatigue, by 
disease, by age, or how much he has 
gained by a certain healthy regimen. 
Undoubtedly, however, it is in mind 
that the difficulties of attaining the 
numerical statement are greatest. if not 
nearly insuperable. When we say that 
one man is more courageous, more 
loving, more irascible than another, we 
apply a scale of degree, existing in our 
own mind, but so vague that we may 
apply it differently at different times, 
while we can hardly communicate it to 
others exactly as it stands to ourselves. 
The consequence is that a great margin 
of allowance must always be made in 
those statements; we can never run a 
close argument, or contend for a nice 
shade of distinction. Between the 
extremes of timidity and courage of 
character the best observer could not 
entertain above seven or eight varieties 
of gradation, while two different persons 
consulting together could hardly agree 
upon so minute a subdivision as that. 
The phrenologists, in their scale of 
qualities, had the advantage of an 
external indication of size, but they 
must have felt the uselessness of gra- 
duating this beyond the delicacy of 
discriminating the subjective side of 














character ; and their extreme scale in- 
cluded twenty steps or interpolations. 

Makiny allowance for this inevitable 
defect, I will endeavour to present a 
series of illustrations of the principle of 
correlation as applied to mind, in the 
manner explained. I deal not with 
mind directly, but with its material 
side, with whose activity, measured 
exactly as we measure the other phy- 
sical forces, true mental activity has 
a definite correspondence. 

Let us suppose, then, a human being 
with average physical constitution, in 
respect of nutritive vigour, and fairly 
supplied with food and with air, or 
oxygen. The result of the oxidation 
of the food is a definite total of force, 
which may be variously distributed. 
The demand made by the brain, to 
sustain the purely mental functions, 
may be below average, or above 
average ; there will be a corresponding, 
but inverse, variation of the remainder 
available for the more strictly physical 
processes, as muscular power, digestive 
power, animal heat, and so on. 

In the first case supposed, the case 
of a small demand for mental work and 
excitement, we look for, and we find, 
a better physique—greater muscular 
power and endurance, more vigour of 
digestion, rendering a coarser food 
sufficient for nourishment, more resist- 
ance to excesses of cold and heat; in 
short, a constitution adapted to physical 
drudgery and physical hardship. 

Take now the other extreme. Let 
there be a great demand for mental 
work." The oxidation must now be 
disproportionately expended in the 
brain; less is given to the muscles, 
the stomach, the lungs, the skin, and 
secreting organs generally. There is a 
reduction of the possible muscular 
work, and of the ability to subsist on 
coarser food, and to endure hardship. 
Experience confirms this inference ; 
the common observation of mankind 
has recognised the fact—although in a 
vague, unsteady form—that the head 
worker is not equally fitted to be a 
hand worker. The master, mistress, 
or overseer has each more delicacy of 
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sense, more management, more resource 
than the manual operatives, but to 
these belongs the superiority of mus- 
cular power and persistence. 

There is nothing incompatible with the 
principle in allowing the possibility of 
combining, under certain favourable con- 
ditions, both physical and mental exer- 
tion in considerable amount. In fact, 
the principle teaches us exactly how the 
thing may bedone. Improve the quality 
and increase the quantity of the food ; 
increase the supply of oxygen by healthy 
residence ; let the habitual muscular 
exertion be such as to strengthen and 
not impair the functions ; abate as much 
as possible all excesses and irregularities, 
bodily and mental; add the enormous 
economy of an educated disposal of the 
forces ; and you will develop a higher 
being, a-greater aggregate of power. You 
will then have more to spare for all kinds 
of expenditure—for the physico-mental, 
as well as for the strictly physical. What 
other explanation is needed of the mili- 
tary superiority of the officer over the 
common soldier ? of the general efficiency 
of the man nourished, but not enervated, 
by worldly abundance ? 

It may be possible, at some future 
stage of scientific inquiry, to compute 
the comparative amount of oxidation in 
the brain during severe mental labour. 
Even now, from obvious facts, we must 
pronounce it to be a very considerable 
fraction of the entire work done in the 
system. The privation of the other 
interests during mental exertion is so 
apparent, so extensive, that if the exer- 
tion should happen to be long continued, 
a liberal atonement has to be made in 
order to stave off general insolvency. 
Mental excess counts as largely as 
muscular excess in the diversion of 
power: it would be competent to sup- 
pose either the one or the other reducing 
the remaining forces of the system to 
one-half of their proper amount. In 
both cases, the work of restoration must 
be on the same simple plan of redressing 


the inequality, of allowing more than 


the average flow of biood to the im- 
poverished organs, for a length of time 
corresponding to the period when their 
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nourishment has been too small. It is 
in this consideration that we seem to 
have the reasonable, I may say the 
arithmetical, basis of the constitutional 
treatment of chronic disease. We repay 
the debt to nature by allowing the 
weakened organ to be better nourished 
and less taxed, according to the degrada- 
tion it has undergone by the opposite 
line of treatment. In a large class of 
diseases we have obviously a species of 
insolvency, to be dealt with according 
to the sound method of readjusting the 
relations of expenditure and income. 
And, if such be the true theory, it seems 
to follow that medication is only an 
inferior adjunct. Drugs, even in their 
happiest application, can but guide and 
favour the restorative process ; just as 
the stirring of a fire may make it burn, 
provided there be the needful fuel. 

There is thus a definite, although not 
numerically-stateable relation, between 
the total of the physico-mental forces 
and the total of the purely physical 
processes. The grand aggregate of the 
oxidation of the system includes both ; 
and, the more the force taken up by one, 
the less is left to the other. Such is the 
statement of the correlation of mind to 
the other forces of Nature. We do not 
deal with pure mind,—mind in the 
abstract ; we have no experience of an 
entity of that description. We deal 
with a compound or two-sided phe- 
nomenon—mental on one side, physical 
on the other; there is a definite corre- 
spondence in degree, although a differ- 
ence of nature, between the two sides ; 
and the physical side is itself in full 
correlation with the recognised physical 
forces of the world. 

II. There remains another application 
of the doctrine, perhaps equally interest- 
ing to contemplate, and more within my 
special line of study. I mean the corre- 
lation of the mental forces among them- 
selves (still viewed in the conjoint 
arrangement). Just as we assign limits 
to mind as a whole, by a reference to 
the grant of physical expenditure, in 
oxidation, &c. for the department, so we 
must assign limits to the different phases 
or modes of mental work—thought, feel- 


ing, and so on—according to the share 
allotted to each; so that, while the 
mind as a whole may be stinted by the 
demands of the non-mental functions, 
each separate manifestation is bounded 
by the requirements of the others. This 
is an inevitable consequence of the 
general principle, and equally receives 
the confirmation of experience. There 
is the same absence of numerical preci- 
sion of estimate ; our scale of quantity 
can have but few divisions between the 
highest and the lowest degrees, and 
these not well fixed. 

What is required for this application 
of the principle is, to ascertain the com- 
parative cost, in the physical point of 
view, of the different functions of the 
mind. 

The great divisions of the mind are, 
Feeling, Will, and Thought :—Feeling, 
seen in our pleasures and pains ; Will, 
in our labours to attain the one, and 
avoid the other ; Thought, in our sensa- 
tions, ideas, recollections, reasonings, 
imaginings, and so on. Now, the forces 
of the mind, with their physical sup- 
ports, may be evenly or unevenly distri- 
buted over the three functions. They 
may go by preference either to feeling, 
to action, or to thinking ; and, if more 
is given to one, less must remain to 
the others, the entire quantity being 
limited. 

First, as to the Feelings. Every throb 
of pleasure costs something to the phy- 
sical system ; and two throbs cost twice 
as much as one. If we cannot fix a 
precise equivalent, it is not because the 
relation is not definite, but from the 
difficulties of reducing degrees of plea- 
sure to a recognised standard, Of this, 
however, there can be no reasonable 
doubt—namely, that a large amount of 
pleasure supposes a corresponding large 
expenditure of blood and nerve tissue, 
to the stinting, perhaps, of the active 
energies, and the intellectual processes. 
It is a matter of practical moment to 
ascertain what pleasures cost least, for 
there are thrifty and unthrifty modes of 
spending our brain and heart's blood. 
Experience probably justifies us in say- 
ing that the narcotic stimulants are, in 
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general, a more extravagant expenditure 
than the stimulation of food, society, 
and fine art. One of the safest of de- 
lights, if not very acute, is the delight 
of abounding physical vigour ; for, 
from the very supposition, the supply 
to the brain is not such as to interfere 
with the general interests of the system. 
But the theory of pleasure is incom- 
plete without the theory of pain. 

As a rule, pain is a more costly expe- 
rience than pleasure, although sometimes 
economical as a check to the spendthrift 
pleasures. Pain is physically accom- 
panied by an excess of blood in the 
brain, from at least two causes—extreme 
intensity of nervous action, and conflict- 
ing currents, both being sources of waste. 
The sleeplessness of the pained condition 
means that the circulation is never 
allowed to subside from the brain; the 
irritation maintains energetic currents, 
which bring the blood copiously to the 
parts affected. 

There is a possibility of excitement, 
of considerable amount, without either 
pleasure or pain ; the cost here is simply 
as the excitement: mere surprises may 
be of this nature. Such excitement has 
no value, except intellectually ; it may 
detain the thoughts, and impress the 
memory, but it is not a final end of our 
being, as pleasure is; and it does not 
waste power to the extent that pain 
does. The ideally best condition is a 
moderate surplus of pleasure—a gentle 
glow, not rising into brilliancy or inten- 
sity, except at considerable intervals 
(say a small portion of every day), fall- 
ing down frequently to indifference, but 
seldom sinking into pain. 

Attendant on strong feeling, espe- 
cially in constitutions young or robust, 
there is usually a great amount of mere 
bodily vehemence, as gesticulation, play 
of countenance, of voice, and so on. 
This counts as muscular work, and is an 
addition to the brain work. Properly 
speaking, the cerebral currents discharge 
themselves in movements, and are mo- 
dified according to the scope given to 
those movements. Lesistance to the 
movements is liable to increase the con- 
scious activity of the brain, although a 


continuing resistance may suppress the 
entire wave. 

Next as to the Will, or our voluntary 
labours and pursuits for the great ends 
of obtaining pleasure and warding off 
pain. This part of our system is a com- 
pound experience of feeling and move- 
ment ; the properly mental fact being 
included under feeling—that is, plea- 
sure and pain, present or imagined. 
When our voluntary endeavours are 
successful, a distinct throb of pleasure 
is the result, which counts among our 
valuable enjcyments: when they fail, a 
painful and depressing state ensues. 
The more complicated operations of the 
will, as in adjusting many opposite in- 
terests, bring in the element of conflict, 
which is always painful and wasting. 
Two strong stimulants pointing oppo- 
site ways, as when a miser has to pay a 
high fee to the surgeon that saves his 
eyesight, occasion a fierce struggle and 
severe draft upon the physical supports 
of the feelings. 

Although the processes of feeling all 
involve a manifest, and it may be a 
serious expenditure of physical power, 
which of course is lost to the purely 
physical functions; and although the 
extreme degrees of pleasure, of pain, or 
of neutral excitement must be adverse 
to the general vigour ; yet the presump- 
tion is, that we can afford a certain mo- 
derate share of all these without too 
great inroads on the other interests. It 
is the Thinking or Intellectual part of us 
that involves the heaviest item of ex- 
penditure in the physico-mental depart- 
ment. Anything like a great or general 
cultivation of the powers of thought, or 
any occupation that severely and con- 
tinuously brings them into play, will 
induce such a preponderance of cerebral 
activity, in oxidation and in nerve-cur- 
rents, as to disturb the balance of life, 
and to require special arrangements for 
redeeming that disturbance. This is 
fully verified by all we know of the 
tendency of intellectual application to 


‘exhaust the physical powers, and to 


bring on early decay. 
A careful analysis of the operations 
of the intellect enables us to distinguish 
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the kind of exercises that involve the 
greatest expenditure, from the extent 
and the intensity of the cerebral occupa- 
tion. 1 can but make a rapid selection 
of leading points. 

First. The mere exercise of the 
Senses, in the way of attention, with a 
view to watch, to discriminate, to iden- 
tify, belongs to the intellectual function, 
and exhausts the powers according as 
it is long continued, and according to 
the delicacy of the operation ; the mean- 
ing of delicacy being that an exag- 
gerated activity of the organ is needed 
to make the required discernment. To 
be all day on the qui vive for some 
very slight and barely perceptible indi- 
cations to the eye or the ear, as in 
catching an indistinct speaker, is an 
exhausting labour of attention. 

Secondly. The work of Acquisition 
is necessarily a process of great nervous 
expenditure. Unintentional imitation 
costs least, because there is no forcing 
of reluctant attention. But a course of 
extensive and various acquisitions can- 
not be maintained without a large supply 
of blood to cement all the multifarious 
connexions of the nerve-fibres, consti- 
tuting the physical side of acquisition. 
An abated support of other mental 
functions, as well as of the purely 
physical functions, must accompany a 
life devoted to mental improvement, 
whether arts, languages, sciences, moral 
restraints, or other culture. 

Of special acquisitions, languages are 
the most apparently voluminous ; but 
the memory for visible or pictorial 
aspects, if very high, as in the painter 
and the picturesque poet, makes a pro- 
digious demand upon the plastic com- 
binations of the brain. 

The acquisition of science is severe, 
rather than multifarious ; it glories in 
comprehending much in little, but that 
little is made up of painful abstract 
elements, every one of which, in the 
last resort, must have at its beck a host 
of explanatory particulars : so that, after 
all, the burden lies in the multitude. 
If science is easy to a select number of 
minds, it is because there is a large spon- 
taneous determination of force to the 


cerebral elements that support it; which 
force is supplied by the limited common 
fund, and leaves so much the less for 
other uses. 

If we advert to the Moral acquisitions 
and habits in a well-regulated mind, 
we must admit the need of a large ex- 
penditure to build up the fabric. The 
earefully-poised estimate of good and 
evil for self, the ever-present serise of 
the interests of others, and the ready 
obedience to all the special ordinances 
that make up the morality of the time, 
however truly expressed in terms of 
high and abstract spirituality, have 
their counterpart in the physical 
organism ; they have used up a large 
and definite amount of nutriment, and, 
had they been less developed, there 
would have been a gain of power to 
some other department, mental or 
physical. 

Refraining from further detail on this 
head, I close the illustration by a brief 
reference to one other aspect of mental 
expenditure, namely, the department of 
intellectual production, execution, or 
creativeness, to which in the end our 
acquired powers are ministerial, Of 
course, the greater the mere continuance 
or amount of intellectual labour in 


business, speculation, fine art, or any- , 


thing else, the greater the demand on 
the physique. But amount is not all. 
There are notorious differences of se- 
verity or laboriousness, which, when 
closely examined, are summed up in 
one comprehensive statement—namely, 
the number, the variety, and the con- 
flicting nature of the conditions that have 
to be fulfilled. By this we explain the 
difficulty of work, the toil of invention, 
the harassment of adaptation, the worry 
of leadership, the responsibility of high 
office, the severity of a lofty ideal, the 
distraction of numerous sympathies, the 
meritoriousness of sound judgment, the 
arduousness of any great virtue. The 
physical facts underlying the mental fact 
are a Widespread agitation of the cerebral 
currents, a tumultuous conflict, a con- 
sumption of energy. 

It is this compliance with numerous 
and opposing conditions that obtains 
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the most scanty justice in our apprecia- 
tion of character. The unknown amount 
of painful suppression that a cautious 
thinker, a careful writer, or an artist of 
fine taste has gone through, represents 
a great physico-mental expenditure. 
The regard to evidence is a heavy drag 
on the wings of speculative daring. The 
greater the number of interests that a 
political schemer can throw overboard, 
the easier his work of construction. The 
absence of restraints —of severe con- 
ditions—in fine art, allows a flush and 
ebullience, an opulence of production, 
that is often called the highest genius. 
The Shakespearian profusion of images 
would have been reduced to one-half, 
if not less, by the self-imposed restraints 
of Pope, Gray, or Tennyson. So, reck- 
less assertion is fuel to eloquence. A 
man of ordinary fairness of mind would 
be no match for the wit and epigram 
of Swift. 

And again. The incompatibility of 
diverse attributes, even in minds of the 
largest compass (which supposes equally 
large physical resources), belongs to the 
same fundamental law. <A great mind 
may be great in many things, because 
the same kind of power may have 
numerous applications. The scientific 
mind of a high order is also the 
practical mind; it is the essence of 
reason in every mode of its manifesta- 
tion—the true philosopher in conduct 
as well as in knowledge. On such a 
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mind also, a certain amount of artistic 
culture may be superinduced ; its powers 
of acquisition may be extended so far. 
But the spontaneous, exuberant, imagi- 
native flow, the artistic nature at the 
core, never was, cannot be, included in 
the same individual. Aristotle could 
not be also a tragic poet ; nor Newton a 
third-rate portrait painter. The cost of 
one of the two modes of intellectual 
greatness is all that can be borne by 
the most largely endowed personality ; 
any appearances to the contrary are 
hollow and delusive. 

Other instances could be given. 
Great activity and great sensibility are 
extreme phases, each using a large 
amount of power, and therefore scarcely 
to be coupled in the same system. The 
active, energetic man, loving activity for 
its own sake, moving in every direction, 
wants the delicate circumspection of 
another man who does not love activity 
for its own sake, but is energetic only 
at the spur of his special ends. 

And once more. Great intellect as a 
whole is not readily united with a large 
emotional nature. The incompatibility 
is best seen by inquiring whether men 
of overflowing sociability are deep and 
original thinkers, great discoverers, 
accurate inquirers, great organizers in 
affairs ; or whether their greatness is 
not limited to the spheres where feeling 
performs a part—poetry, eloquence, and 
social ascendancy. 


AMONG THE PORTRAITS AT KENSINGTON: NOTES LITERARY 
AND PICTORIAL. 


BY FREDERIC G, STEPHENS, 


In those galleries where, in 1862, the 
holiday-seekers and students of many 
nations gathered for gossip and eating 
and drinking, occupations evanescent 
and jovial, two vast companies of the 
ghostly dead have since been called in 
succession, and ranked in portraiture 
before our eyes. They came from dusty 


nooks, from garrets, or high up in rat- 
infested closets, off the walls of long- 
deserted rooms in country mansions 
which once were all their own in body 
or in similitude ; they came from cham- 
bers that had been princely and full of 
life for five hundred years; from the 
dining-halls of colleges which the ori- 
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ginals had founded or benefited, and 
left them to be forgotten by those who 
eat dead men’s feasts. This was painted 
when the sitter got the Garter, that 
when he or she was married ; the next 
was a parting gift from a mother to her 
son, that to a wife from a husband 
going to the wars. 


Last year, what old memories, old 
loves, old hates, old customs thronged 
the fancy or charmed the sight of 
the student as he hailed Chaucer's 
likeness (9), a copy made in former 
days of that which Occleve drew from 
recollections of his “dear master’s” 
person! Here, in “Richard II.” (7) was 
the oldest picture in England, sadly 
mauled, but still claiming attention by 
the strange beauty of the face ;—that 
marvellous tritych of Sir John Donne 
and his lady (18) Memline painted in 
Bruges while Caxton was printing in 
Westminster Abbey: here were Hol- 
bein’s pictures made in the golden age 
of Henry VIII.’s prime. These were 
by admirable artists, and had been given 
to Holbein, but were really due to his 
equals and forgotten names : one among 
these concerns all literary folks, for it 
was a superb picture of the Earl of 
Surrey (121) from Knole, painted in 
the Italian manner and ascribed to 
Holbein, but in all probability the work 
of William Stretes, an Englishman of 
great fame in his day. Surrey, it is 
said, died for his ambition. ‘This por- 
trait is inscribed Sat superest. Had 
not the words an afterthought ? 

Here Philip Sidney met Algernon 
of his own name; George Buchanan 
saw James I. long after he was out of 
tutelage, and had got to strange passes ; 
there was Francis Walsingham face to 
face with Queen Mary of Scotland ; 
Mary Beatoun (331)—a _false-looking 
woman, and one of “the Queen’s four 
Maries” who are included in the woeful 
thyme, 

“ There was Mary Beatoun, and Mary Seton, 

And Mary Carmichael and me,” 


—met at least a dozen royal Maries, in 
few of whom could she possibly recognise 


her mistress, so diverse were their fea- 
tures, so strange their airs. Here was 
Darnley, with the silliest face and 
longest legs that ever mortal saw ; and 
there (439) the baby King James 
praying at God’s altar by his father’s 
tomb for vengeance on that father’s mur- 
derers. Ten pictures off hung Hobson, 
the Cambridge carrier, the hero of 
“* Hobson’s choice,” whose epitaph 
Milton made twice over: there Milton; 
there his friend Henry Lawes, of whom 
he wrote :— 


“ Thou honouwr’st verse, and verse must lend 
his wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phcebus’ 


quire. 


There was Car of Ferniherst and De- 
vereux, earl of Essex, and that aban- 
doned woman who married both, and 
may have murdered Overbury. Gondo- 
mar stood there with a wolfish laugh— 
he was a great wit : there Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. This was the very portrait of the 
Infanta Maria which led Prince Charles 
on that will-o’-the-wisp dance into 
Spain; and not far off hung Henrietta 
of France, whom he picked up when the 
wild light had been dashed out ;—Buck- 
ingham the first and Buckingham the 
second, Arabella Stuart, who had that 
tremendously long bill for millinery, and 
Anna Maria, countess of Shrewsbury, 
who held Buckingham’s horse while he 
killed her husband, as they say. 

In fact, the whole history of Eng- 
land and Scotland since Richard II.— 
civil, military, personal, and domestic 
—has been illustrated on these walls. 
Last year, the pages of Froissart, Mon- 
strelet, Hollingshed, Hall, Fabyan, the 
histories of Elizabeth’s times, the me- 
moirs and diaries of James’s and 
Charles’s days ; Grammont, D’Ewes, 
Bramston, Evelyn, and Pepys ;— this 
year, Pope, Walpole, Boswell, Fanny 
Burney, and a score of others have had 
delightful light cast upon their pages. 
One might go on enumerating the men 
and women of last year’s show until 
another year began. Here were Oliver's 
Peers and Charles’s Knights of the 

toyal Oak ; these arranged themselves 
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in groups the captains of Henry and 
Elizabeth, the traitors of King James. 


In that gathering with which we 
have now to do, it is a captain of King 
William’s who leads the line in a much- 
restored portrait, being Ginkell, Earl 
of Athlone (1), with whom may go 
Rigaud’s showy picture of Bentinck, 
earl of Portland(5) whom the Duke 
of Marlborough delighted to call “ the 
wooden Portland.” He certainly looks 
a good deal like a ship’s figure-head, 
a similitude which is increased by 
his action of holding out his leading- 
staff. Marlborough was the last apt 
man to do this reticent soldier justice : 
it is told of him that, being page of 
honour to William IIL, and his young 


master suffering from smallpox, the 


pustules of which did not rise, the 
doctor recommended placing the sick 
child in bed with another that was 
healthy, in order, as it was devised, to 
carry off the poison of the disease from 
the former. Bentinck volunteered his 
life, was accepted, took, and nearly died 
of the disease. It was a heroic act, 
which William long remembered. It 
was Bentinck who, when shown in a 
French palace Le Brun’s pictures of 
Louis XIV.’s victories, and asked if 
such could be matched in England, 
replied, “No; the monuments of my 
master’s actions are to be seen any- 
where but in his own house.” He 
acted in the spirit of that Roman Ca- 
tholic of William’s Dutch guards, who, 
as Burnet tells us, when asked how he 
could aid in the enterprise on England, 
which was aimed against his religion, 
answered that his soul was God’s, but his 
sword was the Prince of Orange’s. There 
is a portrait of Bentinck’s young prince 
here (3), which must have been taken 
about the time of that act of self-sacrifice, 
and, in the pallor of its skin, the hollow- 
ing of its eyes, and other signs of debility, 
agrees with the look of a child just 
recovering from a sharp illness. It is 
by Cornelius Jonson van Ceulen, not, as 
the catalogue says, by the more famous 
Cornelius Jansen. To Van Ceulen may 
be ascribed many of the inferior pic- 
No. 95,—voL. XvI. 
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tures which have been attributed to his 
namesake, and among them some that 
puzzled students of last year’s exhibi- 
tion by their utter variance from those 
of the better-known artist. Jonson 
van Ceulen is said by Nagler to have 
died 1656, a date this picture corrects 
by bearing a signature and the date 
1657. William was then seven years 
of age; Hanneman painted him in a 
much better state of health in the next 
picture (4), which shows him in armour, 
and is dated 1664. There is a charm- 
ing portrait of a bright-faced, beautiful 
healthy boy in a cap, with a fringe and 
feathers round its edge; this is also 
called “ William III.” (18), is the pro- 
perty of Earl Spencer, and attributed to 
Rembrandt. It may be of Rembrandt’s 
school, but is open to grave doubts as 
to being by the master—certainly, is not 
a portrait of William, who was always a 
sickly child. 

Connected with King William is a 
large group of portraits, comprising 
some of the most famous names in 
Europe. No. 81 gives one of them as 
“John, duke of Marlborough,” painted 
when he was a young man, and probably 
more admired for his beauty than his 
genius. He has a smooth, fair, hand- 
some fuce, with dark eyes that lie softly 
under large and broad lids, a round and 
bold forehead, small full mouth, and 
cheeks with an oval outline ; altogether 
more like a carpet-knight than a great 
conqueror, if it were not for the impress 
of resolution and energy, self-command 
and decision of intellect which dis- 
tinguishes the face. Many excuses have 
been made for his tergiversation and du- 
plicity: of these the best that can be made 
is that his consistency was with himself 
in self-seeking. Of this characteristic 
one fancies signs even in this handsome 
face, but neither there nor in that other 
likeness (87), by Kneller, is any mark 
of that extraordinary parsimony which 
“cropped out” in the strangest way. 
Conceive such a man, when in the 
éareer of victory and dictating peace to 
France, writing thus to his duchess :— 
“ You must let the Lord Treasurer know 
“ that since the Queen (Anne) came to 

co 
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“the crown I have not had either a 
* canopy or a chair of state, which now 
“ of necessity I must have ; so the ward- 
*¢ yobe should have immediate orders, and 
* I beg you will take care to have it made 
“ so that it may serve for part of a bed 
“ when I have done with it here.” 

“ Brimstone Sarah” was no inapt 
name for the termagant but straight- 
dealing wife of this thrifty conqueror—a 
lady who is amply represented here by 
four portraits, all taken at about one 
period of her life, and by Kneller. One 
would like to see a picture of her later 
appearance, when her grandson Charles, 
second Duke of Marlborough (396), 
compelled her to appear in a public 
court of justice in order to the resti- 
tution of property she kept from him. 
Among this property was a sword set 
with diamonds, which the Emperor gave 
to the first duke: in course of her ex- 
amination she averred that she had 
retained the weapon “lest he should 
pick out the diamonds and pawn them.” 
She kept up this indomitable spirit 
nearly to the last. Thus wrote Walpole 
to Mason :—*“ Old Marlborough is dying 
“ —but who can tell? Last year she 
“had lain a great while ill, without 
“ speaking ; the physicians said, ‘She 
“must be blistered, or she will die.’ 
* She called out, ‘I wou’t be blistered, 
“and I won't die.’ If she takes the 
“ same resolution now, I don’t believe 
“ she will,” adds the letter-writer (Dec. 
10, 1741). She kept her word, and 
lived three years longer. Countless 
stories are told of her violence and 
insolence. Among these is one which we 
believe refers to No. 90, representing 
her in the fulness of womanhood, dressed 
loosely in a white wrapper, her immense 
mass of long and very fair hairdishevelled 
and hanging down on one shoulder, from 
which it falls to her right hand. Her 
features are swollen, eyelids red and 
heavy, and their expression is such as 
follows a storm of rage and tears. We 
believe this portrait was taken by order 
of the duke to commemorate one of the 
most outrageous of her explosions, which 
is thus described :—“ Her features and 
“ air announced nothing that her temper 


“did not confirm ; both together, her 
“ beauty and temper, enslaved her heroic 
“Jord. One of her principal charms 
“was a prodigious abundance of fine 
“fair hair. One day at her toilet, in 
“anger to him, she cut off those com- 
“ manding tresses, and flung them in 
“his face!” Pendent to this picture, 
and evidently intended to contrast with 
it, is another (No. 89), one of the best 
and most pleasing of Kneller’s works. 
This shows her beauty to comprise a 
piquante, slightly turned-up nose, bright 
deep-blue eyes, well-defined fair eye- 
brows, and an exuberant bust. Closter- 
man painted her in a family picture, 
and whilst this was going on the artist 
and she quarrelled so incessantly that 
the duke declared to him, “ It has 
given me more trouble to reconcile my 
wife and you than to fight a battle.” 
Another warrior’s wife and duchess 
termagant of this period was Anne (born 
Clarges), duchess of Albemarle, Monk’s 
wife, of whom, when her temper was 
up, that general was dreadfully afraid. 
Aubrey tells us that “she was not at 
all handsome, nor very cleanly.” Her 
mother was one 


“ Of the fine women-barbers 
That dwelt in Drury Lane.” 


Of her inflammable Grace of Marlborough 
it was tartly said by the Dukeof Montagu, 
when Churchill praised his water-works 
at Boughton, “They are by no means 
comparable to your Grace’s fireworks.” 
There was another imperious Duchess of 
Marlborough whom Reynolds painted in 
that famous family group “The Marl- 
borough Family.” This lady had great 
reverence for her carpets, and, while the 
President was at work, took such offence 
at his furious snuff-taking, the waste of 
which strewed the floor, that, losing 
patience, she at last bade a servant bring 
a broom and shovel to remove it. Rey- 
nolds, who could be conveniently deafer 
than usual, noticed nothing until the 
utensils were produced, and then cried, 
“ Let it be, let it be; the dust will do 
“more harm to my picture than the 
“ snuff to the carpet.” The housewifely 
lady sat on thorns until the sitting was 
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over, and never forgave Sir Joshua. 
Termagant Duchess Sarah’s sister was 
the Miss Jennings who married, first, 
George Hamilton, famous in Grammont’s 
“Memoirs,” and secondly, Richard Talbot, 
James the Second’s Duke of Tyrconnel. 
This lady is well known on account of 
her freak with Miss Price, when, dis- 
guised as orange-girls, they visited the 
rake Jermyn, and by other adventures 
of a questionable sort. She died in 
1703, a nun of the order of Poor Clares, 
having fallen out of bed in a bitter night 
of cold in her eighty-fourth year, while 
her sister was still busily building at 
Blenheim. 

Here (84) is Prince George of Den- 
mark, so dull a mortal that Charles II. 
said he had tried him both drank 
and sober and found nothing in him. 
He died of excessive eating and 
drinking ; yet he does not look a glutton, 
although his face contrasts wonderfully 
with that of the self-centred Marl- 
borough, his wife’s great captain, and 
that of the other leader, Prince Eugene 
(88), a little Jewish-looking man, with 
a long hooked nose, broad eyebrows, 
and a small chin. Still more does this 
picture of a lazy man contrast with that 
of another thunderbolt in war, Charles 
Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough (129), 
the victor of Valencia, here painted in 
his old age, and about the time when 
he was planting peaches at Bevis Mount, 
Southampton—not long before he on 
his death-bed gave to Pope that watch 
which Pope by will destined for Ar- 
buthnot (158). This watch had been 
given to Peterborough by the King of 
Sardinia (Victor Amadeus IL.), and is 
named, in Pope’s will, as “that which 
I commonly wore.” As Arbuthnot died 
before Pope, the bequest was inopera- 
tive. 

It is wonderful to see how dead men’s 
pictures are bound together. Take but 
a single loop of this inextricable and 
endless string. Fat-headed, gluttonous 
George of Denmark was going to Epsom 
one day in 1708, and had a severe fit 
of dyspepsia. (By the way, if he had 
not eaten and drunk so much, the hydro- 
cephalic look of that poor boy, William 
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Duke of Gloucester, as it appears in No. 
80, where his mother Queen Anne holds 
him at her knee, might not have been 
so fatally large, with such consequences to 
countless generations.) Well, a certain 
physician, whom Swift (140), in a letter to 
Stella—whose portrait, by the way, is not 
No. 142—May 10, 1712, described as 
“a Scotch gentleman, a friend of mine,” 
chanced, much to the comfort of Prince 
George and his own benefit, to be at 
Epsom on that day. This “Scotch 
gentleman” and physician was Arbuth- 
not, and the occasion of Swift’s letter 
was the publication of the famous 
“ History of John Bull,” a work which 
Swift praised prodigiously, as became 
one of that wonderful “ Mutual Admi- 
ration Society ” to which both belonged. 
In due time Arbuthnot wrote to Swift, 
who, in his turn, had published “ The 
Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver,” 
and informed him that Lord Sear- 
borough (235), “who is no inventor of 
“stories, told me that he fell in com- 
“pany with a master of a ship who told 
“him that he was very well acquainted 
“with Gulliver; but the printer had 
“ mistaken, that he lived in Wapping, 
“not in Rotherhithe.” To add to 
the oddity of all this, it has come 
out since that there really was a sea- 
Captain Gulliver, who lived somewhere 
by Deal in later life, and was probably 
the man about whom the “ printer” is 
said to have erred. 

“Downright Shippen,” the man among 
men, whose price Sir Robert Walpole 
(247, &c.) did not know, is here on 
canvas (222), a man with a black and 
prodigious periwig, who sits bolt upright 
in his chair, having, on a flat face, a 
broad nose, round eyes, and singularly 
uplifted eyebrows—expressive of dis- 
dain and self-reliance ; a richly-charae- 
teristic picture, probably by Richardson. 
“Lord Fanny ” is here in Lord Hervey 
(257), of whom more presently. “ Sir 
Richard” is Blackmore (151), physi- 
cian and ponderous poet ; Bugdell and 
Cibber do not appear. “ Cesar,” who 
“scorns the poet's lays,” is George I. 
(194). The exquisite and famous lines, 
that can never be too famous, by which 
coz 
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the poet describes his own condition, 
bear light on “ Bolingbroke” (109), and 
* Peterborough ” (129).— 


** Know, all the distant din the world can 


eep 

— my grotto, and but soothes my 
sleep ; 

There my retreat the best companions 


grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of 
place. 
—_ | John mingles with my friendly 
Ww 


The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 
And _ whose lightning pierced the Iberian 
nes 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks 
my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.” 


Of Dryden, we have an irrefutable 
portrait in No. 65. It is by Kneller, the 
property of Dryden’s descendant, and 
was given to the poet by the painter. 
The story is that, when Dryden read 
some of Swift’s early poems, he said, 
“Ah! cousin Swift, you will never be 
a poet,” a saying which the latter re- 
venged in the immortal “ Battle of the 
Books,” where he certainly throws an 
odd light on this picture. It represents 
a@ man in a tremendous periwig, from 
within which the face peers out, so as 
almost to justify the satire in the 
account of the duel between Virgil and 
his translator. “The helmet of the 
latter,” so wrote Swift, ‘was nine times 
“too large for the head, which appeared 
“situate far in the hinder part, like 
“fa mouse under a canopy of state, or 
“like a shrivelled beau from within 
“the pent-house of a modern periwig.” 
Let the shuddering reader think of the 
feelings of the withered dragon, who, 
when age let his natural coat of mail 
hang loose and rattling on his vast but 
weakened chest, heard this from the 
young lion of the next generation ! 
How the aged heart must have ached 
for the days when “ Mac Flecknoe ” was 
written ;—ached for the arm’s strength 
that had hewed down Doeg (Settle), cast 
Og (Shadwell) into the fire, and assaulted 
Shaftesbury ! 

Dryden and Swift were cousins on the 
female side, but Dryden’s appears to 


have been the better blood: in a 
worldly sense there could be no com- 
parison. Swift was poor and never got 
much for his literary labour, whereas of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel” more copies 
had been sold than of any work except 
“The Trial of Sacheverell” (126). 
From the hand of the Earl of Abing- 
don Dryden received the unparalleled 
sum of five hundred guineas for his 
poem ‘“Eleanora,” a laudation of the 
Earl’s wife—a work which, as contain- 
ing no more than three hundred and 
seventy lines, was better paid for than 
any poem, ancient or modern. The 
modern maximum of a guinea a line is 
nothing to this ; the difference in the 
value of money makes the former price 
more than double. By the bye, does 
everybody know that Dryden’s house of 
living and dying still stands—being 34, 
Gerrard Street, Soho? His study was 
the ground-floor front room. Another of 
the men depicted here lived close by, 
namely Lord Mohun (123), who fought 
the Duke of Hamilton (79). so that 
both were slain. They fought about 
the property of which that part of 
Soho is a large section. Gerrard Street 
took its name from Lady Mohun’s uncle, 
Lord Macclesfield, whose title is repre- 
sented by Macclesfield Street in the 
same district. 

Dryden’s face is by no means a 
beautiful one. The upper features look 
as if they had somehow slid towards 
the chin; the nose is lengthy and 
fleshy ; there is fleshiness of another 
sort about the lips ; the chin is rather 
weak ; the outer corners of the eyes are 
higher than their inner fellows. 

Pope’s will, which has been already 
referred to, connects us with two other 
legatees, whose portraits are here, the 
Misses Blount (152), 


“ The fair-haired Martha and Theresa brown.” 


Readers will remember these ladies’ 
names in connexion with Pope. The 
name of Jervas is not appended to this 
picture in the catalogue, but we have 
no doubt of its having been painted 
by that artist. It has, however, been 
much restored, newly painted all over. 
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Martha Blount was Pope’s principal 
heiress ; to her, “All the furniture in my 
“ grotto, urns in my garden, household 
* goods, chattels, plate, and whatever else 
“ is not otherwise disposed of,” says his 
will. Another picture by Jervas, who 
is known to literary men as the best 
English translator of “Don Quixote,” 
is here, and is undoubtedly that desig- 
nated in Pope’s “ Epistle to Mr. Jervas.” 
It is Elizabeth Churchill, Countess of 
Bridgewater (160), respecting which 
Pope has the line :— 


“With Zeuxis Helen thy Bridgewater vie :” 


a ridiculous piece of flattery, although 
praising a good enough picture. Pope 
had large dealings with artists. Richard- 
son painted two excellent portraits of 
him, which are here: No. 136, a small 
work from the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, curiously showing those cres- 
cent-shaped lines at the corners of the 
contorted mouth which never fail to 
accompany a deformed body, and are 
the signs of long-continued inward pain ; 
also No, 154, with the poet’s favourite 
and big dog, “ Bounce,” in front and 
looking up at him. The bard sits here 
in that evidently characteristic action of 
leaning his overweighty brain on one 
hand, the elbow resting on a table. 
Thus Kneller painted him in that won- 
derfully expressive picture, No. 146, 
belonging to the Rev. W. Vernon Har- 
court, which was made for Lord Har- 
court. It is rough in handling, probably 
not wholly free from restorations, but 
startling in the look conveyed of a 
wasted face, with hollow and hectically 
lighted cheeks, large luminous eyes, glit- 
tering in moisture, a narrow sloping 
forehead, an ill-formed nose, and, above 
all, a too heavy, yet by no means large 
cranium. It is the face of an over-sensi- 
tive, irritable, not over-refined man. 
He puffed Kneller as vigorously, and 
with better reason than Jervas was 
berhymed. More pathetic is this letter 
to Richardson:—“ My poor mother is 
“dead, I thank God her death was as 
* easy as her life was innocent; and, as it 
“cost her not a groan, or even a sigh, 
“ there is yet upon her countenance an 


“ expression of Tranquility, nay, almost 
“ of Pleasure, that it is even amiable to 
“ behold it. It would afford the finest 
“image of a Saint expir’d that ever 
“ Painting drew, and it would be the 
* greatest obligation which even that 
“ obliging Art could ever bestow on a 
“ friend if you would come and sketch it 
“for me. I am sure, if there is no very 
“ prevalent obstacle, you will leave any 
“common business to do this: and I 
“hope to see you this evening, as late 
“as you will, or to-morrow morning 
“ early, before this winter flewer is faded. 
“T will defer her interment until to- 
“ morrow night. I know you love me, 
“or I could not have written this, I 
“ could not (at this time) have written 
“at all. Adieu! May you die as 
“ happily.” (June 10, 1733, Twicken- 
ham. Mrs. Pope died on the seventh of 
this month, aged 93.) 

We meant to leave Pope in this 
tender fit, but there is another note 
that may well follow here. There is a 
letter from Pope to Swift announcing 
the death of Gay, their common friend, 
and containing a postscript in Arbuth- 
not’s handwriting. Arbuthnot attended 
Gay at his death. The letter is dated 
“ December 5, 1732,” and is thus indorsed 
by the Dean: “ On my dear friend Mr. 
“ Gay’s death: Received Dec. 15, but 
“ not read till the 20th, by an Impulse 
“ forboding some misfortune.” We 
have three portraits of Gay here, (173) 
by Michael Dahl, (176) by Hogarth, 
and (177) by Richardson, as we believe, 
although it was sold about forty-seven 
years ago as a Hogarth: it belongs to 
Lady Clifden. 

Pope’s circle is marked at large on the 
walls of this collection. ‘“‘ Mary Wortley 
Montagu” is by his friend Richardson 
(237), a tall and slender young dame, 
with a very amorous expression in her 
beautiful eyes, and a face marvellously 
different from that which Mr, Frith 
painted some years since in a highly 
popular picture of Pope’s luckless woo- 


‘ing of the lady. Walpole and Pope 


celebrate the dirtiness of her linen. 
Richardson also painted that noble 
portrait of the magnanimous surgeon, 
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William Cheselden (237), who agreed to 
spend the last years of his life with 
the old soldiers at Chelsea, lies buried 
in their graveyard, and has his grave 
miserably defiled. This is a superb 
portrait, worthy of a Venetian. Knel- 
ler’s best portrait here is of Sir Hans 
Sloane (231), belonging to the Royal 
Society, and a bequest about the time 
when Walpole—(438, an unnamed 
painter’s portrait of the witty letter- 
writer, is here)—wrote thus in his 
jesting way: “Sir Hans Sloane is 
** dead, and has made me one of the 
“ trustees of his museum. He valued 
“it at fourscore thousand pounds, and 
“so would anybody who loved hippo- 
“* potamuses, sharks with one ear, and 
“ spiders as big as geese. It is a rent- 
“ charge to keep the foetuses in spirits.” 
No. 39, a bluff, kindly-faced gentleman, 
by Kneller, is Dean Aldrich, of Christ 
Church, the architect of All Saints’ and 
Peckwater, perhaps better known as 
author of “Good, good, indeed!” and, 
“Hark! the bonny Christ Church Bells.” 
The famous Betterton, by Kneller, is here, 
in No. 67, a much-restored picture ; also 
that copy of it on which Pope’s reputation 
as a painter has been founded. All 
artistic friends agree that the handling 
of the copy is not due to a mere ama- 
teur, such as Pope must have been, but 
shows signs of long practice in the 
squareness, firmness, and clearness of 
the touches, and the brilliancy of the ¢o- 
louring. Doubtless the better portions 
of this copy are by Jervas, Kneller’s 
pupil and Pope’s friend. The copy be- 
longs to Lord Mansfield, the original to 
Lady Delawarr. The Scottish artist 
Murray—who painted, in No. 161, Wil- 
liam Dampier’s gipsy face, as tawny as 
if all the world’s winds had blown upon 
it—was a friend of Pope. Long-headed 
Fletcher of Saltoun (20) is probably by 
M. Dahl, and not by Aikman—another 
of the good northern portrait-painters 
of that day. The noblest portrait of 
Newton is No. 33, by Kneller, the 
perfect presentation of an incarnate 
intellect. 

The series of Kit-Cat Club portraits 
comprises those that were painted by 
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Kneller in his happiest manner for Jacob 
Tonson (147)—who is himself here, in a 
red cap, and with a bluff, rosy-hued and 
well-fed face, a knowing twinkle in his 
eye, as if he looked about at his “emi- 
nent hands” of the literary set who 
still gather round him in effigy. Like 
Dampier, he holds a book, but it is 
“ Paradise Lost,” of which he bought 
the copyright. Here is Steele (111), “a 
short-faced gentleman,” very handsome, 
and with a most genial look ; and here 
is Addison’s (115) most gentlemanly 
countenance. Congreve (116) is a littie 
supercilious in his expression, and partly 
turns away from us ; Sir John Vanbrugh 
(112) looks really the able man he 
was, much less heavily featured than 
folks think. The Marquis of Wharton 
(118) was Addison’s patron, supposed 
author of “ Lilliburiero,” the famous 
anti-Jacobite song. The portrait (137) 
of the fat man with deep pock marks, a 
swelled nose, and a napkin tied round his 
head, is not that of Kit-Cat himself, the 
pastrycook at whose house the splendid 
company of wits and bards originally 
met. It is by Kneller, as the catalogue 
says, but is known, by a print by A. 
Miller, 1739, to represent Le Beck, a 
tavern-keeper, with a glass of wine in 
his hand. Worst of all among the 
errors, that large picture which many 
must have noticed as “ Members of 
the Kit-Cat Club” (145), belonging to 
Baroness Windsor, representssome Dutch 
gentlemen taking tea, and is not by 
Kneller at all. Another picture caught 
every eye, and was reported to be by 
Hogarth—No. 229, “ Bishop Hooper,” 
belonging to Christ Church, Oxford ; 
but, by G. White’s engraving, 1723, this 
is known to be by I. Hill, a very able 
portrait-painter. The so-called “ Captain 
Coram” (341), by Hogarth, is really 
Mr. Porter. “Sarah Malcolm” (370), 
although by Hogarth, is not his portrait 
of that murderess, 

The lady in the hood, and with eager, 
hard grey eyes, and a rather cruel ex- 
pression (258), was once the “ beautiful 
Molly Lepel,” who married Lord Hervey 
(257),—“ Sporus, that thin white curd 
of ass’s milk.” They made her a cornet 
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of horse, says Walpole, almost as soon 
as she was born, “which is no more 
“ wrong to the design of an army than 
“if she had been a son: she was paid 
“many years after she was Maid of 
“ Honour.” Lord Sunderland got her a 
pension when it became too ridiculous 
to continue her any longer as an officer 
in the army. Before we dismiss the 
memory-wealthy circle of Kneller and 
his contemporaries, let us return to 
No. 58, the Royal Society’s portrait 
of Sir Joseph Williamson, by Kneller, 
and remind the reader that it was he 
who received that famous epistle from 
the Countess of Pembroke—whose por- 
trait was here last year; a resolute- 
looking little woman—when he pressed 
her about the nomination of a courtier 
for the borough of Appleby: “I have 
“‘ been bullied by an usurper, neglected 
“by a court, but I won't be dictated 
“to by a subject; your man shan’t 
“ stand.—Ann Dorset, Pembroke and 
“ Montgomery.” But just look at 
“Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Governor of New York” (130). It 
shows a dreadfully ugly male mortal 
in a woman’s dress, with a fan in his 
hand, a long-bodied gown, and a female’s 
cap on. The original was the grandson 
of no less a person than the great 
minister Clarendon. To such degrada- 
tion did he come that this picture 
represents one of his follies in appearing 
thus dressed before the New Yorkers to 
represent Queen Anne in proper person. 
He seems to have been half crazy. 

We come now upon another class of 
persons. In No. 270 we have George IL., 
a full-length by Kneller, and oddly illus- 
trating Mr. Carlyle’s description of him 
as always showing one of his little legs, 
putting it forward to be noticed : rather 
an impudent than a heavy-looking man, 
but most happy in self-satisfaction. In 
255 we have, thanks to Vanderbank, 
George’s better-looking wife, a bright- 
faced woman with very fair hair, dressed 
in velvet, ropes of silk, lace, and the 
rest of such things, which is as hideous 
but not so splendid as that of Queen 
Elizabeth herself, who was really a 
woeful dresser. From Augusta, Princess 


of Wales (264, by Vanloo), in unhappy 
combination with Frederick Lewis, son 
of George II. (277, by Amiconi), were 
derived the trumpeter’s cheeks, sloping 
forehead, weak chin, and narrow-fronted 
skull of George III., who in Vanloo’s 
picture is seated with his mother, and 
although a mere baby, is yet almost 
comically like his mother, and still 
more like himself when grown to man- 
hood. 

That portrait of Frederick Lewis, 
prince of Wales, by Amiconi (277), is 
worth writing about, if it were only to 
show what imbecile creatures have some- 
times the misfortune to be influential 
in this world. There he sits, the beau 
ideal of a petit maitre, shaved smug as 
a new deal board. A tight and rather 
small whitish wig goes fairly with his 
very fair, almost white, eyebrows and 
lashes ; the cheeks are plump and full, 
the eyes without a sign of mind in 
them. Hear what they thought of him 
in his own days, and in his own house : 
— “Old Lady Gower carried a niece to 
“ Leicester Fields (where the prince 
* resided) the other day, to present her ; 
“the girl trembled—she pushed her. 
“ ¢ What are you afraid of? Don’t you 
*“ «see that musical clock? Can you be 
“ ‘afraid of a man that has a musical 
“*clock?’?” Let us hope the damsel 
took heart and faced the dapper prince 
with the fair eyelashes. When this 
man died, the people lamented that it 
had not been his brother the Duke of 
Cumberland, victor at Culloden, whom, 
not only for his cruelties at that time, 
but also on account of his appearance 
(he looks like a great squab of flesh, 
and fat, and blood) men called “the 
Butcher.” “Oh! that it were but 
the Butcher,” was the cry on ’Change 
when they heard Frederick Lewis 
was dead. Here is the fat duke on 
horseback, a very greasy, sanguinary- 
looking mortal (281) with Lord Cath- 
cart, his aide-de-camp, riding behind, 
and showing on his cheek that black 


‘ patch of which he was so proud, because 


it covered the hole made by the bullet 
of Fontenoy. It appears again in 298, 
the present Lord Cathcart’s superbly 
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toned portrait of his ancestor by Rey- 
nolds. Reynolds also painted “the 
Butcher” in a “ whole-length” (318)— 
one of the most masculine of his many 
masculine pictures, wherein, with con- 
summate art, he has refined upon that 
which seemed unrefinable. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s portraits 
are not the only illustrations of the 
“?45” present here. This is no less 
a person than “ Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat” (320), the half-French Scotch- 
man of evil fame—the very picture 
which Hogarth painted at St. Albans, 
whither he was taken to meet the cap- 
tured Highland fox, in order that he 
might paint his unlovely countenance. 
When Hogarth came to his sitter’s room 
Lovat jumped up and kissed him ; and, 
while he sat, he counted on his fingers, as 
this picture shows, the names and forces 
of the revolted clans. While Lovat was 
going to trial, a woman looked into the 
coach, and said, “ You ugly old dog, 
“don’t you think you will have that 
“ frightful head cut off?” He replied, 
* You ugly old , I believe I shall.” 
After many doubles, shifts, and schemes 
which put one in mind of the death of 
that creature with which he has been 
most frequently compared, he went to 
execution bravely, and was “ despatched 
at a blow.” No performer in that sad 
drama of the “’45” has a stronger hold 
upon many memories than Flora Mac- 
donald, whose portrait is here (312,) from 
the hands of Allan Ramsay, son of “ the 
Gentle Shepherd ;” a very curious and 
interesting picture, quite other in the 
features it represents than that senti- 
mental heroine who so commonly appears 
in pictures. Being dated 1749, it 
shows her when the bloom of lassiehood 
had passed away, leaving the expres- 
sion of an extraordinarily resolute will 
in hard-set grey eyes, inflexible-looking 
lips, and cheeks that had begun to 
wither. It is a most striking face, 
bitter, resentful, soured, and, with all 
its intensity, narrow in look. The 
other “ Flora Macdonald,” by Hudson 
(314), is the picture of a round-faced 
young English lady. Of Allan Ramsay 
as a painter we have Walpole’s rather 





superfluous testimony in a letter to Sir 
David Dalrymple; “I have discovered 
“another very agreeable writer among 
“ your countrymen, and in a profession 
*‘ where I did not look for an author ; 
“it is Mr. Ramsay the painter, whose 
“pieces being anonymous, have been 
“ overlooked. He and Mr. Reynolds 
“ are our favourite painters, and two of 
“‘ the very best we have ever had.” He 
adds that Ramsay painted women better 
than Reynolds, but can hardly have 
been sincere in saying so. It was nota 
woman that Ramsay painted when he 
gave us this David Hume (No. 379). 

Readers of “ Boswell’s Johnson” re- 
member that capital story about one Bet 
Flint, who, as the Doctor with great glee 
told—“ wrote her own life inverse, which 
“she brought to me, wishing I would 
“furnish her with a preface to it. I 
“used to say to her that she was gene- 
“rally slut and drunkard, occasionally 
“ whore and thief. She had, however, 
“ genteel lodgings, a spinet on which she 
“ played, and a boy that walked before 
“her chair. Poor Bet was taken up 
“ on a charge of stealing a counterpane, 
“and tried at the Old Bailey. The 
“Chief Justice Willes, who loved a 
“wench, summed up favourably, and 
“she was acquitted. After which Bet 
“said, with a gay and satisfied air, 
“¢*Now that the counterpane is my 
“ own, I shall make a petticoat of it.’” 
Bet Flint is not here ; but her ciement 
judge is—No, 254, “Sir John Willis, 
Knight, Lord Chief Justice,” painted 
by Hudson. John Wilkes is also here, 
with his acidulous and grim old-maiden 
daughter, painted by Zoffany (554). 
No. 376 has an interest for readers 
of old books. It shows Stephen Cave, 
Johnson’s employer and friend, well 
known as the publisher of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, of whom it was said 
he never looked out of window but 
with a view to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

What a wealth of Reynoldses in this 
Exhibition, and how in some of these 
portraits by the great painter he has 
enabled us to see the features of a few 
of that wondrous group of men whom 
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he knew and loved! One can but run 
over names here; nothing more. Here 
is Beattie (686) with the Angel of Truth 
behind him, disposing of Voltaire ; here 
is Goldsmith (552); here is Fox (763) ; 
and here is Gibbon (667)—Reynolds’s 
Gibbon, and very different from Rom- 
ney’s, which is next it. It was this 
picture which, Rogers tells us, Fox saw 
at Lausanne, in. these circumstances, 
“Gibbon talked a great deal, walking 
“ up and down the room, and generally 
“ending his sentences with a genitive 
“ case ; every now and then, too, casting 
“* a look of complacency at his own por- 
“trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
“hung over the chimney-piece ; that 
“wonderful portrait in which, while 
“the oddness and vulgarity of the 
“features are refined away, the like- 
“ness is perfectly preserved.” Lastly 
we have Johnson himself by Reynolds 
in no fewer than five versions, 
some looking as if he were bullying 
a bishop, others as if he were praising 
Hodge, his cat—“ for whom he used 
‘frequently to go out and buy oysters, 
** lest the servants, having that trouble, 
“should take a dislike to the poor 
“creature.” Boswell, who did not like 
cats, suffered a good deal from Hodge. 
We really believe he was jealous of the 
pet. He states, “I recollect him one 
“day scrambling up Dr. Johnson’s 
“‘ breast, apparently with much satis- 
“faction, while my friend, smiling and 
“half whistling, rubbed down his back 
“and pulled him by the tail, and, when 
“T observed he was a fine cat, saying, 


OLD SIR 


BY THE HON, 


CHAPTER LXXI, 
THE BARREN, BARREN SHORE! 


Ir was twilight,—dreary, drizzling, 
cloudy twilight, such as we sometimes 
endure with a sort of impatient sad- 
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“Why, yes, sir, but I have had cats 
“whom I liked better than this ;’ and 
“then, as if perceiving Hodge to be out 
“of countenance, adding, ‘ But he is a 
“very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.’” 
We believe there is no picture of this 
Hodge, or any of his predecessors except 
that which Boswell thus painted in 
words, 

Johnson, when tending towards the 
grave, wrote to Reynolds in this: in- 
effably yearning way :—‘‘ Write, do 
“write, to me now and then. We are 
“now old acquaintances, and perhaps 
“few people have lived so much, and 
“so long together with less cause of 
“complaint on either side. The retro- 
“ spection of this is very pleasant, and 
“T hope we shall never think on each 
“other with less kindness.” It is evi- 
dent he rejoices in this. Has any one 
noticed Johnson’s delicately tender re- 
quest, made on his death-bed, that 
Reynolds would forgive him thirty 
pounds he had borrowed? It seems as 
if he longed to take a kindness into 
the grave to warm it.! He left to Sir 
Joshua ““ my own copy of my folio 
English dictionary of the last revision.” 
This was his magnum opus, the nearest 
to his heart. Mr. Christie, the auc- 
tioneer, first of the name, whose portrait 
by Gainsborough is here (793), sold 
Dr. Johnson’s library of about five thou- 
sand volumes ; it fetched no more than 
2471. 9s. 


1 We must not suppose Johnson was in need 
of 302. ; on the contrary, his will disposed of at 
least 2,5002, 


DOUGLAS. 


MRS. NORTON, 


ness, even when there is no cause for 
grief. A twilight that dulls our spirits 
-as it sinks over the leaden sea. Colour 
gone,—light gone,—warmth gone,—all 
silent, and wet, and cold. The wind 
low and hushed ; coming in little fitful 
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gusts round the rocks and hollow caves ; 
puffs of weak vapour ; no freshness ; no 
wildness in the blast ; as if great Nature 
were, in the words of Shakespeare, 





“Tn all her functions weary of herself.” 


The tiny lodgings and cottages by the 
sea were beginning to darken. One 
after one the glimmering lights went 
out. The terrified old washerwoman 
pulled down her sleeves over her bare 
arms, and looked round with a shudder 
at the scoured and mopped floor of her 
dwelling, before she sat down to supper 
with two gaping friends who had 
dropped in to keep her company after 
the awful event of the day. Lady 
Charlotte was recovering from repeated 
hysterics in the “ pastoral cottage” 
covered with roses and honey-suckles ; 
and leaning her head on Gertrude’s 
shoulder was watching, with something 
like a returning smile, the energetic 
attempts of Neil to make tea and wait on 
her and his mother. Far away, at the 
police-station, quivered the gas-light 
over the door, and with a ghastly bril- 
liancy shone on the closed shutters of 
the room where the murdered smuggler’s 
corpse was lying ; waiting for evidence, 
and coroner's inquest, and some one to 
own and identify him, and to take some 
sort of interest in this sudden destruc- 
tion of a man in the prime of life and 
life’s energies. And duly, by and by, 
muffled in a shawl—ashamed of her 
love ; of his fate; of the brawl with 
some unknown ruffian, his companion 
in a lawless trade which her father had 
disapproved and which had now cost 
him his life—came the decent farmer's 
daughter, the Mary of his obscure love- 
story, to sob, and sigh, and drop short 
agitated curtsies when questioned by 
the sergeant of police, and admit that 
it was some one she knew; some one 
to whose identity “all at home” could 
speak! And then she went back to 
the quiet farm and her parents, and 
back to her little lonely room ; where 
her half-made wedding-gown lay neatly 
folded, with thread, scissors, and needle- 
book on the top of it; and the bright 
French silk neckerchief (his last gift) 
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hung over the looking-glass ; and her 
Prayer-book and Bible were set on the 
chest of drawers, with wild flowers 
drying between their leaves, gathered in 
their pleasant walk the last Sunday, 
when she had persuaded him to go to 
church ; that Sunday when her father 
had shaken hands with him for the 
first time, and even her mother had 
asked him if he would stay tea. That 
happy, quiet Sunday ! 

And Mary wept and prayed, and wept 
again. Going through that phase of 
bitter anguish known to more hearts 
than hers ; the lament for one whose 
death is lamented by no one else ; the 
lament for one, thought by others 
unworthy, but on whom we ourselves 
pinned many a hope. Unshared was 
the grief of her patient heart. She 
knew that her father and mother were 
sitting downstairs talking over the 
matter in whispers; sorry for their 
young daughter; but not sorry—rather 
relieved—that by this stroke of destiny 
her imprudent love was brought to a 
close. So she wept, and made her 
moan,—till, at her tiny lattice window 
also, the light was put out that made 
one of the sparks on the land above 
the shore,—went out, and told no tale 
of the hopes extinguished within; or 
that a poor simple girl lay sobbing 
herself to sleep in the darkness that 
succeeded. 

But on the long cold stretch of the 
sea-shore stood one who neither wept, 
nor rested, nor slept. Ailie was there ! 

Her head was uncovered to the 
drizzling rain. Her boa, twisted round 
her slender throat, was clutched at 
from time to time with restless fingers, 
as the light puffs of wind waved the 
dangling ends of the fur. She was 
shivering ; less with cold than intense 
nervous excitement ; alternately moving 
swiftly and pausing, more cat-like than 
ever in the dim sad light. 

More cat-like than ever! At one 
moment she would scud swiftly over 
the damp sands with soundless foot- 
steps, and be lost behind the cliff. 
Then with slow, stealthy, deliberate 
pace, she would emerge, advance a few 
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yards, and stop: motionless and watch- 
ful, yet watching nothing : looking over 
the sea—the objectless, grey, low line 
of the undulating sea—with a fixed 
stare; her eyes gleaming in the faint 
light ; her spare figure making a sort 
of shadowy column between sand and 
sky. And thus she would remain till, 
all of a sudden, the spirit of swift 
scudding would awake in her again, and 
send her flitting along the shore with 
such rapidity that the eye lost her, and 
only became conscious of her reappear- 
ance when again the stealthy pace, the 
objectless pause, the long stare at 
nothing visible, the slight gesture of 
the governing hand that would fain 
keep the boa from imitatizig the move- 
ments of animal life when stirred by 
the capricious air, —broke the monotony, 
and gave something of a less visionary 
nature to her presence on the gloomy 
sands. 

Oh, very dismal and barren of all 
hope was that shore to the eyes of 
Alice Ross! She might recross the 
sea in that light sailing-boat which had 
borne her from France ; she might put 
countries and continents between her 
and her native land; but across the 
gulf of black thoughts, across the ocean 
tinged with blood, across the disturbed 
billows of rage and confusion which 
tossed her soul, never more could she 
be steered to any quiet haven. Never- 
more ! 

Nor was she dreaming of quiet ; nor 
desirous of peace; nor pitying any of 
the actors or sufferers in the strange 
tragedy of the morning, except herself ; 
nor yearning to blot out all that had 
occurred that day like a bad dream. 
Active, restless, full of the supple 
energy of the animal she so closely 
resembled ; sharp and feverish were the 
workings of her busy brain. 

Ailie was not thinking of the terri- 
ble past; she was planning a terrible 
future. She was thinking of James 
Frere : not as a false lover, a common 


swindler, a murderer amenable to the ° 


laws of his country. No, no; none of 
these things. She was thinking of him 
solely as her PREY. 


He had had many a narrow escape, 
but this time his fate shall doom him. 
He shall not escape AILtr ! 

Woe to the man who is loved with 
the passion that has neither tenderness 
nor affection to soften it! who is loved 
not for his own sake, but for the selfish 
sake of the woman who has mated with 
him! The opposite of that love is hate, 
The serpent hatched from the Egyptian 
warmth of that sterile soil, is vengeance. 
Pity and regret and the sad quiet part- 
ings of a humbled heart; the unutter- 
able and fiery sense of wrong quenched 
and conquered by a flood of better and 
holier feelings: all these things are 
unknown to such women. Their im- 
pulse is to slay Jason’s children to 
punish Jason. They fulfil the Serip- 
tural malediction which says, “ Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce ; and 
their wrath, for it was cruel.” 

Ailie thought over the links that had 
bound her to Frere, and all that she 
had said, done, and suffered, till a 
delirium of wild revenge thrilled her 
brain. 

“ Don't be affected.” “ You knew it.” 
“ Nonsense.” These were the words of 
insult he had tossed at her before that 
other woman, the “ Anita,” he had 
recognised! Words spoken, no doubt, 
to deceive that Creole wife ; perhaps to 
pave the way for reconciliation with 
her. She was rich; she had boasted 
of her riches. Everything over which 
Alice Ross had power as her own pro- 
perty, she had lent or given to James 
Frere. The Creole had said that her 
father was dead ; and she was rich, and 
so had come to England. What though 
she had spoken angrily at that first 
meeting? Frere would have power to 
soften her. He had fled, but it was 
not clear that he knew that he had 
killed the man he struck at: it was not 
clear that he knew he was a murderer. 
Where would he flee to? that was the 
question, All his haunts; his tricks 
of disguise and hiding; his fox-like 
craftily-contrived holes ; his means of 
evading and eluding: his daring ways 
and cunning devices; were they not 


known to Alice? Had he not himself 
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revealed and boasted of them in the 
days of their “love ?” 

Only one thing for ever marked him : 
the scar on his cruel right hand. 

Yes, he was marked. She was glad 
of that. That would help others to 
track him. Others not so well ac- 
quainted with his manifold contrivances. 
She remembered the first day she had 
ever noticed that scar; the day the 
Dowager Clochnaben had asked him to 
sketch some architectural improvements 
for her grim castle. 

She saw him now, as in a vision; saw 
him—as she stood with the drizzling 
rain damp on her hair, and the leaden 
sea cold and sad at her feet—seated in 
the great room at Clochnaben ; with all 
its stately old furniture ; its huge com- 
fortable grate, full of pine logs burning 
with a scented odour ; its heavy shining 
table on which lay the maps, and books, 
and the slanting portfolio with blood- 
red strings from which he took the 
etchings he had made. She saw his 
smile once more ; that smile when their 
eyes met; THE smile, that told her there 
was more in the soul of that wandering 
preacher than was taught by his Scrip- 
tural texts ; and yet she had liked him 
the better for it, and welcomed with 
a thrill of passion that irregular and 
intelligent face as her ideal of male 
beauty. She saw his hand — that 
scarred, that forging hand—with its 
light firm touch, and pencil of power, 
busy in its task that harmless night. 
She saw it raised and bleeding in the 
blue lake by the Hut, when he dived for 
Eusebia’s bracelet, and Guiseppe had 
recognised him and exclaimed against 
him. 

And lastly, in the rapid magic lan- 
tern of her shifting visions, she saw him 
lying in the Highland cottage, simu- 
lating to the simple and pious minister 
the woes of a blind beggar, and cun- 
ningly obtaining his assistance and 
charitable recommendation. She saw 
the low sunshine gleam in on the tartan 
quilt of the lowly bed as she sat by 
him; illumining the edge of the bed- 
frame, polished and worn by age, the 
dark green check of the quilt, and the 
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forger’s hand; as he held Gertrude’s 
and Kenneth’s letters, steadily gazing 
at the writing with those eyes supposed 
to be filmed in darkness, preparatory to 
exerting once again those skilful fingers 
in their power of imitative art, for the 
satisfaction of a base revenge on the 
innocent. 

That hand ; that thin scarred hand ! 
Clear as the awful image of warning 
that came out and wrote on the walls 
of a palace—“ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 


. Upharsin,” she saw it rise between her 


and the sullen sky and cold grey sea 
that dim and dreary evening. And, as 
all the passing dreams of her mind 
faded and vanished, the swift scudding 
movement returned to her limbs, and 
flit, flit, flit, went Alice; over the 
sands, and round the rocks, and up 
the cliff, and along the narrow path- 
way; no sound in her footfall, only 
in the click of the little painted wicket- 
gate at the garden of the inn where 
she and Frere had passed the } .eceding 
night. 

There she paused, and passed in with 
slackened and furtive tread ; looking up 
at the window of her own room, where 
a light was still burning. And gathering 
her dress more closely round her to 
escape the wet,—which dripped from the 
late autumn roses, and trickled down 
the cairn-like heaps of huge flints with 
conch-shells set about them which 
formed the chief ornament of that 
circumscribed Eden,—she felt, at last, 
all the chill which busy thought had 
deadened as yet to her senses! 

So, answering in the negative the 
question of the sleepy servant-girl, if 
she would “take something” before 
she went to bed, she stole shivering 
upstairs to rest. 

And there—in the very chamber 
where he of the scarred hand had slept 
in security the night before—did Ailie 
lay her head on her pillow, resolved 
that he should die an ignominious 
death “by the laws of his country.” 
No more meeting with “ Anita;” no 
more insult to Ailie ; but death—death 
—death—and disgrace. 

The lingering light at her chamber- 
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window burnt long and low; but at 
length even that sign of wakeful life 
disappeared,—and all along the coast 
was dark ! 

The damp drizzle and weak gusty 
wind of the evening, gradually rose to 
wild beating rain and wilder storm. The 
sea rose and the tempest howled. 
Undermanned and overladen merchant- 
vessels—whose owners had to think 
twice before paying port dues—lost 
spars and sails, and drove regretfully 
past havens of refuge; and prouder 
ships rode out the blast, or took shelter 
where best they might. 

But through the storm, as through 
the calm, Ailie’s fearless eyes watched 
the darkness; and with a fierce com- 
pression of her fingers she muttered 
every now and then,—‘ He shall be 
hunted down, hunted down !” 

Long she pondered where to begin 
the feline watch and pitiless chase. He 
would not surely go back to France ? 
St. Malo was the haunt of the smuggling 
companions he had lately consorted 
with. Would he go to Jersey? It 
was too small for hiding, and too 
probable a place for the searching visit 
of the police. He would go to London ! 
In that vast struggling hive, with its 
eternal murmur of a working, striving, 
occupied population, any one might 
hide and be forgotten. He would 
surely go to London. 

And Ailie made her slender package, 
and was off at dawn of day. Having 
paid the bill to her nervous landlady 
before the tardy inquiries of the police 
as to the young foreign woman who 
was seen with the murderer the day 
before,—and whose place of lodging had 
only just been made out,—disturbed the 
small household; filled the taproom 
with sinister agitation; and set the 
hostess herself off in tearful protesta- 
tions of the extreme respectability of her 
house, into which, if her account might 
be trusted, no foot had ever passed that 
might not have walked in equal pro- 


cession with the holiest of saints and: 


martyrs. 
To London, then, went Ailie, and 
set her catlike watch at many a ruined 
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hole, and saw the walls placarded here 
and there with the great words MurpEer 
and Rewarpb, and read in various papers 
the variously abridged accounts of the 
event. The long details in Lloyd’s ; the 
brief notice in the Morning Post; the 
stern methodic account in the Daily 
Telegraph ; the tiny corner devoted to 
“Murder in the Isle of Wight,” in the 
superb and overflowing Times. 

And still, as she read, the hunger of 
her starved revenge grew keener, and 
through the streets she knew of old to 
be his haunts she flitted in the dim 
foggy evenings, as she had flitted over 
the sea sands ; her eyes dilating some- 
times as she followed with furtive step 
a figure resembling Frere’s to the door 
of some low lodging in court or alley, 
only to close, with an exasperated moan 
of impatience and disappointment, as 
she slunk back from the aspect of a 
stranger. 

Pains thrown away; calculations 
shrewd in vain; for Frere—that man 
of shifts and expedients—knew too well 
that the safe thing to do under such 
circumstances is the one thing you are 
expected not to do; and, while furtive 
Ailie was prowling wearily through bye- 
streets and round foggy corners between 
the Strand and the river, he was sitting 
fearlessly in gay French theatres and 
French cafés—his black hair curled 
and perfumed—dining well and enjoy- 
ing himself; “waiting for remittances 
from Madrid ;” and getting all current 
expenses meanwhile lavishly provided 
for by a young lordling setting out on 
his first independent tour, whom he 
had amused and looked after during a 
very rough and sick passage to Havre, 
and who had already decided that he 
was “ the pleasantest fellow upon earth,” 
—expressing a hope that (as soon as 
those remittances should arrive) they 
might join purses and travel together 
over the continent. 

And James Frere spoke his thanks 
and made conversation, in very pretty 
broken English ; for he was a Spanish 
hidalgo for the nonce, just returned 
from Mexico, Anda gentleman’s linen 
may certainly be marked “J. F.” whose 
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name is not James Frere, but Marquis 
José de los Frios. 

So Ailie wandered in vain. The 
streets, like the sands, were barren; and 
the tide of human events washed slug- 
gishly backwards and forwards over the 
sunken wreck of her life, but brought 
nothing to the surface ! 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
GERTRUDE MADE JEALOUS. 


Tue horror with which Lady Charlotte 
was seized at the idea of any further 
residence in the pastoral cottage, “ where 
you see, my darling Gertie, we might 
evidently any day be most likely mur- 
dered in our beds,” was so great, that 
there was no contesting the advisability 
of removal ; and their preparations for 
departure were accordingly made with as 
close an imitation of Ailie’s haste as the 
greater multiplicity of objects to be 
removed rendered possible. 

Biting the end of her long ringlet, 
and trembling very visibly, Lady Char- 
lotte sat watching each successive 
trunk and carton corded and directed to 
her town address; smiling nervously 
at their lids, and repeating to her maid, 
“You see, Sansonnet, London is such a 
nice safe place—so safe and nice. I’m 
sure I wish we were there! So very 
safe ; so many policemen, and houses, 
you know, on each side of one, and no 
back doors—only the area. These pas- 
toral places are dreadfully dangerous. 
Dear me! Only to think of what I’ve 
gone through. And it might have been 
any of us! You can’t tell what that 
sort of man will do. It’s a mercy he 
didn’t take it into his head to stab us 
all round. And he isn’t caught yet ; 
you know they couldn’t catch him, 
which indeed is all for the best ; I mean 
that if they had laid hold of him, of 
course he would have killed them all. 
So the sooner we get to London the 
better. But now don’t get flurried, 
Sansonnet ; you are crushing down that 
white crape hat with b/wets most dread- 
fully: just lift the lid! You may 


have the bonnet for yourself that I wore 
that day. I shall never be able to look 
at it again. So horrid. Oh, dear me! 
Do be as quick as you can, my good 
Sansonnet, and let us get into safety. I 
never, never will leave London again. 
It was Mr. Boyd’s idea—not mine in 
the least. And he said it would do my 
daughter so much good, and I ask you 
if it has done her any good at all? 
Certainly not; only these clever men 
are so wilful and obstinate. You never 
ean get Mr. Boyd to have any opinion 
but his own ; a little of his mother in 
him ; a little of his mother. . Obstinate 
you know. And now see what has 
come of it! Murder has been done, 
and Gertrude not a bit the better. I’m 
quite glad to get away, and I shall 
write to Mr. Boyd and tell him so. 
Horrid! And my darling Gertie so 
patient too, and quite anxious we 
should start. I shall certainly write 
and show Mr. Boyd how wrong he was 
to advise us to come. Now, Sansonnet, 
do shut the basket trunk! You can 
iron the dresses you know when we 
get to town, if they are a little crushed. 
Anything is better than staying among 
robbers and murderers—anything !” 

And so the fragile lady chattered 
nervously on; and never gave her ringlet 
any rest till she sat on the deck of the 
steamer for Southampton, with her 
pretty little fringed parasol held care- 
fully over one of the bonnets that had 
not been present at the murder, smiling 
at every one and at every thing, and 
repeating from time to time, “I feel 
so safe, going back, you know, dear 
Gertie, don’t you feel safe and comfort- 
able? And dear Neil,—I’m sure even 
he is glad to be safe, though of course 
he was sorry to leave his boat and those 
horrid gulls. But he is to stuff two of 
the gulls, and they will be very pretty 
in the dining-room. They won’t make 
that screaming either, after they are 
stuffed. He, he, he!” 

And Lady Charlotte gave a little 
merry tittering laugh after the last 
observation, for she was under the im- 
pression that she had made a jest ; and 
she felt besides altogether glad and in 
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spirits at escaping thus with life and 
limb from the dangers of pastoral retire- 
ment. 

But nothing could make Gertrude 
Ross feel glad or in spirits. Day by 
day her melancholy deepened. Day by 
day her health failed. More beautiful 
than she had been in early girlhood, her 
beauty was yet further increased by a 
transparency of complexion and hectic 
colour which began now to be habitual. 

Her mother saw it with alarm. With 
alarm she listened to the evasive answers 
of the physician in attendance ; answers 
evasive and unsatisfactory even to her 
simple mind, sharpened on this one 
subject alike by affection and experience. 
And consoling friends—careless or un- 
conscious of the suffering and fright 
consequent on their words—told her 
they “‘ feared dear Lady Ross was going 
in the same way her father had gone 
before her,” and that they had known 
many instances. of rapid decline in 
persons who had been made “ aaxious 
and uncomfortable,” “when the taint 
was in the constitution, my dear.” 

And out of the letters of reproach, 
appeal, and confused explanation, which 
Lady Charlotte kept inditing to Vienna, 
as if Lorimer Boyd was in lieu of Provi- 
dence, and could keep her daughter 
alive and well, if he only chose to take 
sufficient pains in the matter, came at 
last a tender counter-reproach from 
Lorimer himself ; complaining of a cer- 
tain reticence in Gertrude’s letters to 
him, giving so little account of her own 
feelings or state of health. 

And out of that again a nervous, 
repressed, yet anguished answer from 
poor Gertrude, not absolutely saying, 
but implying, that he could not under- 
stand her state of mind. That he— 
without those dear and intimate ties 
which were hers, (and yet not hers !) 
could not be expected to comprehend 
that her heart was torn up by the roots ; 
and that she seemed to herself to be not 
so much dying, as already dead, in some 
respects ; dead to all interest in usual 
things,—and sad, even about her deepest 
interest ; her one source of joy and con- 
solation,—her adored Neil. And then 


‘two? I know that love! 


came from Lorimer a letter so passionate 
that the colour flushed to Gertrude’s 
temples as she read it; scarcely recog- 
nising, in its impetuous burst, the grave 
grim caustic friend, whose reticence on 
such subjects had always seemed to be 
far greater than her own. 

“ You think then, dear Gertrude, (for 
there is no other possible translation of 
your letter), that there are bounds to my 
sympathy for you,—that, in vulgar par- 
lance, I cannot understand you? You 
have put it gently, carefully, sweetly. 
Where there is regard (less regard than 
that which I trust you feel for me,— 
your old friend, and your father’s friend), 
—we do all of us endeavour as it were 
to shelter our thoughts in soft words ; 
even to those whose intimacy with us 
enables them to fling away that velvet 
scabbard, and leave the thoughts as bare 
sharp and wounding, as before they 
were slipped into their useless covering. 
The scabbard is worn in vain, for me! 

“You are mistaken. dear Gertrude ! 
Dear child of the man I loved before you 
grew to lovely womanhood, you are mis- 
taken! J feel and know all you imayine 
must be unknown to me. Do you think 
T have lived till now and never loved ? 
Do you think I have not also expe- 
rienced how difficult it is to bend one’s 
mind even to wholesome hopes, before 
the hourglass of sorrow is well turned, 
or its sand has begun to fall? That 1 do 
not know how miserable a thing it is to 
struggle with the clinging thought that 
one might yet be blest with reconciling 
love,—instead of being able to give a 
person up utterly? The difference be- 
tween death and imprisonment! The 
one a prolonged torture, the other only 
a merciful blow. Do you think I am 
unacquainted with that sensation of 
utter indifference to all subjects and 
events which bear no relation to the 
object painfully beloved? With that 
consciousness, that, for aught we care, 
the earth might crumble with all upon 
it, as long as standing room was left for 
I know the 
power that makes all other vexations 
seem like the raving of a far-off storm 
to one that sits sufely sheltered. The 
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power that can build, as it were, round 
the human heart walls so massive that 
the indistinct thing is the thunder of 
the world’s tempests, while near and 
dear and sweetly audible sounds the 
voice whose low music thrills every 
pulse of our being. 

“ My dear Gertrude, do not doubt 
me. You are so much to me,—even as 
we are,—that my life would be barren, 
but for the belief that I am something 
to you. Do not write me letters re- 
served in their sorrow and their fears. 
They make me feel like a miserable 
alien. I call to you at such times, but 
there is no echo. I look for you, but I 
cannot find you! Tell me you think 
you are dying—tell me your heart is 
breaking for this miserable madness in 
our ever dear Douglas (which one day 
must have an end!)—but do not exile 
me from your confidence, and bid me 
stand,—after so many years of intimate 
companionship,—far off, among the 
group of common friends, who are left 
to conjecture your sufferings and ask 
news of you in vain.” 

When Lorimer Boyd had despatched 
his letter, he would have given much to 
rewrite it. Especially he regretted, yea, 
was inwardly stung by the memory of 
the phrase, “even as we are.” Would 
she take it as an allusion to his con- 
cealed love for her? Would she notice 
it, not in words, but by a yet further 
evidence of reserve in her correspond- 
ence? He stood, grim and gloomy, 
looking over the Bastei on the dotted 
dwellings of the Viennese suburbs, 
ashamed, and angry with himself. 
Would his letter seem importunate and 
distasteful? Had he said so much, 
only to produce estrangement between 
them instead of increased confidence ? 
Ah! idiot that he had been to pass the 
boundary line he had set to himself for 
many a long year, and change from the 
tone of habitual gravity or persiflage, 
to plunge into passionate phrases that 
might draw down on him a repulse, 
however gently given! 

He tormented himself needlessly. 
Tender, and soft, and thankful, were 
all the words of Gertrude’s answer. 


Tender, and, utterly unconscious! One 
timid sentence,—expressive of a certain 
degree of surprise that any one he had 
“ honoured with his love” should have 
failed to respond,—he found there ; and 
one simple allusion to the very phrase 
he had almost cursed himself for 
writing ; that “ even as we are,” which 
had been such a burden of hot lead in 
his thoughts. She took that phrase to 
mean the distance that separated them 
as contrasted with their constant com- 
panionship in former days; and pro- 
mised to tell him all, “even as if we 
were sitting consulting together, as in 
the old happy days, in the pretty room 
of the Villa Manddérlo, how best to 
spare Sir Douglas pain about Kenneth.” 

And Lorimer, relieved, and _half- 
satisfied, fell back on his old style of 
letter-writing, and spake no more of 
pining love or wild enthusiasms. Com- 
mon topics, passing jests, indifferent 
discussions, again filled the many pages 
that travelled from the distant chancel- 
lerie to the white hand that broke the 
seal so languidly, and the sweet eyes 
whose lids grew heavier each succeeding 
day. 

He strove to interest and amuse ; to 
jest with her, as men will do (and 
women too) who feel that they have 
been on the verge of a dangerous con- 
fession of an attachment that never can 
prosper, or which never should have 
been avowed. 

“Vienna is very dull,” he said, “so at 
least I am told. It is at all events very 
empty. I think of wearing a coat of 
skins and a conical cap, such as Robin- 
son Crusoe is represented in ; and going 
about with a poll parrot on my finger, 
looking for a footprint in the Prater or 
public drive. Mrs. Cregan was here for 
a short time with her pretty daughter ; 
the mother the most admired of the two. 
Though, indeed, a fair beauty of Vien- 
nese society (with a most German 
wealth of hair) insisted that the luxu- 
riant brown plaits of the English 
stranger were ‘ postiches.’ But going to 
the opera a little hurried and dis- 
hevelled was considered tantamount to 
having walked over redhot plouglishares, 
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and Mrs. Cregan came off triumphant 
and completely cleared. The opera is 
my sole pleasure! You know how I 
love music; and, though the voices 
sound thin after the full-throated bub- 
bling richness of Italian singing, these 
people are on the whole better musicians. 

“ A backward people, too. We had 
an alarm of fire the other night, and a 
prodigious ‘incendie’ it turned out to 
be. A whole convent burned down. 
Anything worse than the arrangements 
for getting water on such an occasion, it 
is impossible to conceive. Here, with 
the Donau carrying the Danube into the 
heart of Vienna, it was brought in 
barrels, such as serve to lay the dust in 
other cities. The fright of the crowd 
was extreme ; and the rushing about 
of water-carts and engines, with men 
standing up in them, holding immense 
pine torches, scattering sparks and flakes 
of fire as if handing about samples of 
the destruction going on wholesale, made 
a picture very strange and not very 
edifying to my unaccustomed eye. 

“T heard an interesting anecdote at 
the Hospital for the Insane. A poor 
young lady there, quite mad, but gentle, 
(mad ‘for being forsaken,’ as her atten- 
dant assured me), had yet so much of 
rational system left in her bewildered 
brain, that she regularly and daily 
taught the child of one of the keepers 
to write and read,! and heard her lessons 
with the most methodical care. I was 
much touched by the story ; that wan- 
dering mind, unfit to associate with 
grown-up people, still keeping so far in 
advance as to be of use to an ignorant 
child ; shut out, too, from usual com- 
panionship on earth, and (according to 
our views) irresponsible for her actions 
in the eye of Heaven, yet able to train 
another mind in some degree to know- 
ledge and duty ! 

“T will tell you nothing more to-day ; 
but you are to tell me all about yourself 
and your health. Att,—or I shall write 
qnd complain to Lady Charlotte, who 
always writes and complains to me 
when you are not well, till she has 
almost brought me to think it somehow 
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my fault when you cough or have bad 
headaches. 


“Yours ever, 
“ Lormer Boyp.” 


And in the process of their “in- 
famous correspondence,” as Lady Cloch- 
naben had termed this interchange of 
letters, Gertrude did struggle to tell him 
all,—all that she felt or feared for 
herself, for Neil, for her gentle little 
mother, and much of what she felt and 
feared about Sir Douglas. 

Only one thing Gertrude kept buried 
in her heart, and yet it was the bitterest 
pang of all. She had grown jealous. 
A new miserable pain had risen like a 
flickering tongue of fire, and seared 
where it touched. 

Sir Douglas had heen ill ; very unwell 
indeed ; the hardships that were trying 
so many fine constitutions round him, 
and were borne so bravely by all, told 
on a frame stricken by anxiety and vexa- 
tion. His eyes, too, had suffered. He 
had scarcely been able to read or write for 
some time. In this condition he had, 
he said, received much kindness from 
one of the officers’ wives who had come 
out to join her husband. He did not 
say much of this lady, except that she 
sang to him. She “had one of the 
sweetest voices he had ever heard,” and 
had written some of his letters for 
him. 

Human nature is human nature, and, 
dreadful as it used to be to Gertrude to 
think of her husband lonely in his 
sadness and suffering, it was more 
dreadful still to dwell on the picture 
thus conjured up of his being tended, 
consoled, charmed, by another. 

All day long, and in her mournful 
dreams, Gertrude’s, feverish imagination 
dwelt on the circumstances. * What was 
she like, this rival unknown, who took 
her place, and usurped her duties? She 
must be young and fair. Voices fade, 
like all other things; the most melo- 
dious tones grow flat and hoarse and 
weak in age, and this was “one of the 
sweetest voices Sir Douglas had ever 
heard.” One of the sweetest. Oh! 
had he yet some memory of hers? Had 
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he forgotten the Sabbath-singing so 
cruelly commented upon by the Dow- 
ager Clochnaben and the hypocrite 
James Frere, when she, his wife, soothed 
the hours made weary with the same 
pain, and the same deprivation of com- 
mon occupation ? 

Could he hear sweet singing and 
forget hers? Forget his own praises, 
his own emotion, and how his first de- 
claration of love had been at Sorrento 
the sequel, the blessed sequel, to the 
song that died away into silence over 
the moonlit sea? 

How often since had he praised her 
voice! How often! Was that praise now 
the portion of another? Was he to love 
again? To be loved as she had loved 
him ? 

She had her visions of the past, like 
Ailie, but oh, how different! She saw her 
noble Douglas in those blessed happy 
days. She saw the dreamy love in his 
eyes while listening to some favourite 
ballad: the silent thankful smile of 
approval and delight as it ended. She 
felt the pressure of his cordial hand. 
Once, so vivid and so painful was the 
vision of all this given to another, that 
with a sharp wailing cry she stood up in 
her lonely chamber, extending her arms 
in despair ; calling wildly on the absent, 
“Oh love! oh husband! oh Douglas !” 
till Lady Charlotte came in, flurried and 
frightened, in her white muslin dressing- 
gown, and asked her what had happened ; 
and pitied her, but also scolded her; for 
“letting her mind dwell so on a man 
who after all had been so very ungrate- 
ful and foolish ; yes, foolish, she must 
say so, and she didn’t care who heard 
her, or thought the contrary; and she 
wished she had never seen Sir Douglas, 
nor Kenneth, nor any of the Rosses, for 
they were worse than ghosts or demons, 
and had brought nothing but misfortune 
into the family.” 

And all this Gertrude kept in her 
aching heart when writing to Lorimer ; 
as he kept also in his angry heart the 
announcement of the same news by his 
mother; who triumphed and sneered, 
and called Sir Douglas “ a very gay old 
gentleman,” and said, “it was a pity 


when folk didn’t know their own mind ; 
and if they chose to have young wives 
instead of just being content with a good 
nurse and a flannel nightcap, they should 
put up more quietly with the conse- 
quences ; that was her dictum.” 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
FRERES LODGINGS DETECTED. 


THE most humble instruments are some- 
times the means of Heaven’s perpetual 
wrath. 

In the midst of Frere’s charming 
séjour at Paris; his daily feasts, his 
nightly carouses, his “quips and cranks 
and wreathéd smiles,” and delightful 
companionship with his wealthy young 
dupe; a little commonplace accident 
once more sent him into space, a forlorn 
and hunted vagabond, ready for all 
chances which Ailie might prepare, or 
his luckless destiny entail on him. 

The young lordling looked out fora 
courier “ with excellent recommenda- 
tions.” He found one. The courier 
especially recommended to him was an 
Italian, speaking very good English and 
French, active, energetic, and having 
lived already not only as courier but in 
regular service in an English family—an 
affectionate devoted sort of fellow, who 
had nursed his master in illness, and 
energetically attended him in health— 
and who, in due course, presented him- 
self for examination and inspection. 

The lordling was pleased, and so was 
the courier. The engagement was made ; 
the day of departure fixed; the route 
planned, and nearly decided upon. 

To end all uncertainty on this latter 
point, the “most amusing fellow in the 
world,” the Marquis de los Frios, who 
was to be travelling companion and 
friend on the occasion, was called in. 

The courier looked eagerly at the 
Marquis, and his countenance fell. 

The Marquis also looked at the courier. 

“ Signor Frere !” 

The mock Marquis would fain have 
braved out the recognition ; but to be. 
recognised now was not. the light matter 
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it might have been in formerdays. He 
stood his ground with admirable self- 
possession while in the presence of the 
courier and his new master. Ifa man 
could have been cheated out of his very 
senses, the courier would have faltered 
in his conviction ; so perfect was Frere’s 
unconscious bearing, so excellent his 
broken English mixed with words of 
Spanish origin. But the courier was 
our old friend Giuseppe, the coral-diver 
of Naples. His bold, sunburnt, honest, 
handsome countenance quailed not, nor 
altered one jot as he gazed in Frere’s 
face. 

When the latter left the room “ to 
fetch a journal in which there were 
maps of the route he had formerly 
taken by Switzerland to Italy,” Giu- 
seppe rapidly and resolutely laid bare 
all he knew of the impostor thus 
suddenly met again after a pause of 
years. The incredulity of the lordling 
was great—so great, that with the happy 
sauciness of boyhood he rose at last, 
saying, “ Will you stay here, my good 
fellow, and let Los Frios just confront 
you, and put you down with an unvar- 
nished account of himself? If you 
weren't yourself a foreigner, you'd know 
that this gentleman couldn’t be English ; 
couldn’t, because he hardly speaks Eng- 
lish well enough to be understood, unless 
one was used, as I am, to this sort of 
lingo.” 

And so the young lord left Giuseppe, 
patiently waiting ; and did not try his 
patience long, but returned in about five 
minutes with a puzzled exclamation of 
“ By Jove!” which comprised all he 
liked to say on the occasion, having 
found Frere, alias Los Frios, departed, 
and a pencilled note in a very neat 
gentleman-like hand, informing him, 
that, remittances not having yet arrived 
from Madrid, and these sort of stories 
being embarrassing for a stranger, and 
most difficult to disprove in a place 
where one had no acquaintances, he had 
thought it best to renounce the idea of 
their mutual tour, and go at once to 
Spain. That he was sure, under the 
circumstances, his friend would find no 
fault with his availing himself of a 


portion of a bag of Napoleons obtained 
for travelling purposes the day before. 
He had not yet counted the pieces he had 
borrowed, but would do so in the rail- 
way carriage, and strenuously advised 
him to be very cautious as to the man 
who had pretended to recognise him 
(Frere), for that he never saw the man 
before in his life, and he must have 
had some motive in thus endeavouring 
to get rid of a third party, on their 
travels. 

And now James Frere really did come 
to London, having first cleverly arranged 
to dérouter the police in Paris, by taking 
a ticket by rail for Madrid, and osten- 
tatiously showing himself at the proper 
station for such a start. 

How or when he disappeared from 
that station no one could have said. 
But an infirm old gentleman arrived 
by the Havre packet for Southampton 
the night of that day, and from South- 
ampton went to London, very anxiously 
and timidly asking his fellow-passen- 
gers to recommend some quiet hotel, and 
advise him about lodgings, having just 
arrived from America on anxious busi- 
ness which might detain him some time 
in the great metropolis. And he also 
begged to know where was the best 
place to get American money changed, 
for, though he had, of course, bills on 
bankers in England, yet he would be 
glad to get dollars and such like turned 
into silver; as to Australian sovereigns, 
he believed they were good and correct 
for use in England. And both dollars, 
and notes, and sovereigns were dis- 
played, and much good-natured assis- 
tance tendered in the way of advice ; 
and the infirm old gentleman accepted 
the card of one of his advisers, who 
kindly offered to call next day and see 
if he was comfortable, and if he could 
do anything for the stranger ; and then 
the old gentleman got into a cab, and 
was driven to an eating-house, from 
which, having taken some refreshment, 
he sauntered forth on foot, and turned 
to cross Waterloo Bridge. He paused 
on the bridge, and leaned over, looking 
into the water. Wrapt in contempla- 
tion he seemed, and of a sorrowful 
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character, for he often sighed, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

And as the various passengers across 
the bridge passed on, and others suc- 
ceeded, a magical change came over his 
face, and when he turned once again to 
cross the bridge in the opposite direc- 
tion, though stillelderly, he was no longer 
infirm, but a jolly, radiant sort of per- 
sonage, who looked about him, and 
could have taken part, at a moment’s 
notice, in a frolic or a fray, and paid a 
saucy compliment to any unprotected 
female he met. 

But Ame saw him ! 

And patient was the watch she kept, 
as he tried one lodging after another ; 
patient the ear that listened when 
he told the landlady where at last 
he fixed himself, that he was “dining 
out with some friends, and would return 
at night,” and handed her an earnest in 
advance on the price of his lodgings be- 
fore he walked away. The red cross that 
marked the doors in the fatal days of 
the Great Plague of London, told no 
surer tale of certain death and misery, 
than the invisible notice from Ailie’s 
watchful gaze on the door of that house. 

At last! At last he was earthed. 
Another night; or less ; half a night; 
enough of night to put an end to what- 
ever wassail he was about to engage in, 
and bring him back to the trap set for 
him, and shut out all hope of escape. 

She had only to go now and commu- 
nicate with the police. 

That was all. 

And with the swift scudding that 
took her over the long sands by the 
Black Gang Chine, she threaded her 
way through the crowd, reached the 
police station, and laid her information. 

Frere’s lodging was detected. His 
fate was sealed. 


CHAPTER LXXIV, 
AILIE BAFFLED. 


Ir is not only in pleasant things that 
the proverb holds good, ‘“‘ There’s many 
a slip ’twixt cup and lip.” Ailie was 
doomed once more to be disappointed. 


Frere never returned to those lodgings ; 
although the forfeit money remained 
with his expecting landlady, and that 
personage, after pondering much over 
the question, “ Why tarry the wheels 
of his cab?” supplied his place with 
another lodger; keeping a pleasant 
little apology ready cut and dry, to be 
offered (with her unlet second floor) 
should the defaulter turn up in a few 
days, and the delay turn out to be “a 
case of illness or something.” 

But Frere was by no means ill. His 
wavering star was once more for a while 
in the ascendant. He had made another 
rencontre as he walked towards the parks, 
certain not to be recognised. 

He met his Creole wife. 

She was walking, handsomely dressed, 
from the gate of Kensington Gardens 
to a carriage. 

He did exactly what Ailie had con- 
ceived possible ; he resolved to appeal to 
her compassion. 

“ Stop, for God’s sake,” he whispered. 
“Tam James Frere ; I have wandered 
in disguise for days, in hopes to see 
you ” (this was a pleasant fable). “ You 
can denounce me; but I am your son’s 
father; a miserable man” (here she 
paused, and faltered in her march on- 
ward. He saw it, and continued eagerly 
and sadly) ; ‘a man worn out with life’s 
struggles ; ready to die, but not by the 
hangman’s hands. Turn back into the 
garden! Give me ten minutes for dear 
life’s sake. You shall never be troubled 
with me more, Anita, after that !” 

Abject, humble, imploring ; the great 
dark eyes she dared not meet, fixed in 
greedy scrutiny and hope of pity on 
her downcast face. 

She paused — she hesitated — she 
turned—and re-entered the gardens with 
Frere at her side. He led to a solitary 
bench under some trees ; and there he 
pleaded with the woman who had once 
loved him, and had mourned his deser- 
tion with bitter tears. 

Plausible, fiery, eloquent,—a most 
consummate master of all the tricks 
of speech by which favour can be won 
or condemnation averted ; he made way 
once more into the yielding heart that 
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listened. He falsified his whole life ; 
his reasons for leaving her, his trials 
and persecutions, his long imprison- 
ments, the anger of her relations. As 
to love, he had known other women, 
but never really loved except herself. 
He asked for no love—only aid to 
escape to America or the West Indies. 
She could give it. She could be his 
saviour, his guardian angel. Some day, 
when her boy was old enough to under- 
stand, he would bless her a thousand 
times over for saving him from the 
heritage of indelible shame consequent 
on the disgrace and despair of his 
father. The smuggler’s death need 
not be the horror to her that it was 
to the Englishwomen who witnessed it. 
Only in England is such a calm value 
set on human life. Thousands of soldiers 
die on the field as suddenly. Every 
bullet has its billet. He did not mean 
to slay the man, but to shake himself 
free: he was maddened and bewildered 
by meeting her. He scarce knew what 
he did at the time. Any way, if he 
was the veriest wretch that ever bur- 
dened earth, she had loved him once, 
and by that love and by her child’s life he 
besought her pity! Her pity,and nothing 
more. So that, in the onward years 
when she was happy and blest,—she 
might think of the miserable wanderer 
who had gone to die in the far West, 
and rejoice that she, at least, had had 
compassion in the sorest need of his 
hunted and persecuted life. 

“ T live,” she said at last, “ in Man- 
chester Square. Take an apartment 
near there, and I will come and see you, 
and talk of possible things and ships 
that will sail soon.” There was a pause, 
and she added in a low voice, “ Do not 
be miserable ! ” 

“ Do not be miserable,” 

She did not belong to the class of 
women who slay Jason’s children to 
punish Jason. She had melted. The 
exulting blood bounded in the man’s 
heart. Gaining so much he might yet 
gain more. 

But <Ailie also had thought over 
“ possibilities.” And among those pos- 
sibilities she classed the meeting with 
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this lost Anita. She had ascertained her 
name, or the name she went by, from 
the people of the hotel in the Isle of 
Wight, and her address in London. 

The day came, and the hour, when 
Frere was once more within reach of 
her cat-like spring. He had not left in 
any ship. He was in the lodging near 
Manchester Square, and Ailie, prowling 
near the Creole’s house, saw her go 
forth in the late dim hours always in 
one direction, Then she made sure that 
Frere would fall into her hands. She 
watched—and watched—-and watched— 

Oh! not in vain this time. She saw 
him : saw him looking from the balcony 
of a well-built comfortable house, and 
saw the Creole enter. 

Ailie never prayed; or she might have 
prayed then to. keep her senses, so flut- 
tering and leaping were the pulses of 
heart and brain. Afraid to leave and 
miss him as on that former occasion, 
she stood wistfully considering, and 
looking about for a policeman on his 
beat to call the detective who was 
watching in Manchester Square. 

She saw one advancing, and went 
swiftly up to him. She spoke in a 
hurried breathless tone: ‘In there,” 
(pointing to the house) “lives the man 
who committed that murder in the Isle 
of Wight ; you will get a reward—here 
is the placard ; go in and take him.” 

While the man stood hesitating, mut- 
tering something in a doubtful and sur- 
prised tone about a “warrant,” and 
“speaking to the sergeant of the force,” 
the Creole passed out again. Her veil 
was down, and she moved slowly and 
sadly with her handkerchief to her face 
as though weeping. Her dress brushed 
lightly against Ailie’s as she went by, 
and the latter drew back from the con- 
tact with an angry shudder. 

“Go in now,” she said to the police- 
man, in a hoarse whisper, “the servant 
girl is still standing at the open door : 
there is a large reward, I tell you. Here 


_is your sergeant coming.” 


The detective at this moment joined 
them. The two men advanced, and 
Ailie followed. They passed together up 
the stairs and opened the door of the 
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sitting-room. Frere sat at the writing- 
table, with his back to them, apparently 
too intent on his occupation to notice 
the intrusion. 

The detective moved forward a pace 
or two, touched him on the shoulder, 
and stepped back again, as if prepared 
for any show of resistance he might 
offer. But nothing of the kind seemed 
impending. He rose quietly and slowly, 
and turning round deliberately, faced 
Ailie Ross. She gave a cry, and darted 
to the door. 
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“It is not the right person,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘They have changed clothes ; 
he has escaped! Follow him : he cannot 
have got far! This is a woman !” 

“Yes,” said the Creole, as she fixed 
her large dark eyes scornfully on Alice. 
“T am a woman, though I wear the garb 
of a man; and you, you are a tigress, 
perhaps, though you wear the garb of a 
woman. He saw you from his balcony. 
He saw you!” 


To be continued. 


RECENT FOREIGN FISHERY EXHIBITIONS, 
AND THEIR LESSONS. 


BY J. G. BERTRAM, 


No fewer than five general “ Fishery 
Expositions,” and one “‘ Salmon Fishery 
Congress,” have taken place during the 
last four years. Only one of these, 
however—an exhibition of salmon lad- 
ders, coupled with an inquiry into the 
present state of the salmon rivers of 
Great Britain—has been held in this 
country. The others were held abroad. 

The first exhibition of the kind, and 
the one which is thought to have been 
the best, was held at Amsterdam ; the 
latest has been that of the Hague, which 
has justclosed. Holland was the cradle 
of the fisheries ; its capital city is figu- 
ratively said to have been built on her- 
ring bones; and, although the Dutch 
have long since lost their grip of the sea, 
having been beaten in the race of fishery 
enterprise by those whom they taught, 
there was much in the exhibition at the 
Hague to interest and instruct. It was, 
so far as it went, a thoroughly practical 
exposition of the art of fishing. One 
thing it effectually did: it brought the 
food-fisheries of Holland (all the conti- 
nental fishes, even the most insignificant, 
are used as food) into a focus, and allowed 
people to see what progress was being 
made in the arts of fishing, and what 


position Holland now occupies as a fish- 
ing nation compared with France or 
Britain. 

A fishery exhibition, or “exposition,” 
as it is called, is interesting even to the 
uninitiated. Much taste is often dis- 
played in showing the various nets ; and 
there are always many curiosities in the 
shape of fish-traps, such as the quaint- 
looking cylinders used for the taking of 
eels, and the curious cages employed in 
the capture of crustaceans, not to speak 
of some of the unique self-acting fish- 
catchers which the French have invented. 
The little instrument that gives its death- 
blow to the monarch of the sea may be 
examined, as may the tiny hook that 
takes the trout a prisoner. The fishes 
themselves, either alive or dead, can be 
seen in most fishery exhibitions ; and, 
while the epicure may eye the tit-bits, 
the economic housewife is taught that 
all the parts of a fish can be made useful. 
I saw, the other day, at the Hague, large 
jars filled with choice morsels from parts 
of the cod that have before now been 
thrown away as inedible. The lips, the 
cheeks, and the jelly from the head of 
that fish, make choice eating. The merits 
of Dutch cured herring, i.e. fish pickled 
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with a portion of the intestines left in 
them, were at the Hague contrasted with 
the British mode of curing, and the 
Dutch way was found in many respects 
the best. The fish curers always send a 
good stock of preserved fish to fishery 
exhibitions ; sardines from Concarneau, 
Matie herrings from Vlaardingen, an- 
chovies from Genoa, pickled mackerel, 
preserved oysters, fish-flour, &c., are 
plentifully shown. The “exhibits” in 
the way of prepared fish food were very 
heterogeneous at all the exhibitions, each 
curer, of course, showing on his own 
behalf. None of the collections of food- 
fishes at any of these recent shows was 
anything like so perfect as that shown 
in the Industrial Museum of Edinburgh ; 
where most of the food-fishes—at any 
rate from whitebait to sturgeon—may 
be seen in a finely preserved state. 

The ambition of the directors of the 
exposition at Arcachon was to show a 
little of everything connected with the 
science of the sea, even to specimens of 
the ground inhabited by the mussel, and 
bits of the rocks frequented by the larger 
crustaceans. The uses of sea-weed were 
demonstrated ; the guano made from the 
inedible fish with which the sea abounds 
could also be tested at the exposition of 
Arcachon. Various other sea products 
were likewise to be seen there, as am- 
bergris, spermaceti, shagreen, the dye- 
shells that produce the royal purple of 
ancient Tyre, chank and mother-of-pearl 
shells of the Indian Ocean, &c. And, 
better than all, at the Arcachon expo- 
sition the best fishes of the sea were to 
be seen disporting aw naturel. Oysters 
from the Ile de Ré were also there, 
growing on the very tiles which had 
intercepted them as spat. Cultivated 
mussels, so valuable as bait, were like- 
wise to be seen hanging in beautiful 
clusters, just as they had grown on the 
basket-work erected in the bay of Aiguil- 
lon. Crustacean monsters bounded to 
and fro in the very unimaginative aqua- 
rium which terminated the chdlet of 


the exhibition, and which, although as’ 


useful, was most unlike the picturesque 
fish-house erected at Boulogne. Bar- 
nacles flourished in some of the. salt- 
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water tanks, and the maladies of fishes 
were exhibited in numerous glass jars 
which studded the tables and counters 
of the show-room. The development of 
salmon, from the egg to the animal, was 
likewise shown. Pisciculture could be 
studied, either as developed at Hunin- 
gue or as practised in a ruder fashion at 
more homely places. The arts of fishing, 
as known in all countries having access 
to the sea, were displayed at Arcachon, 
either by pictures or models. Pearl- 
fishing, coral-diving, seal-slaughtering, 
turtle-hunting, and the sponge harvest, 
can all be well represented at a fishery 
exhibition. 

After the eye has been gratified 
with numerous out-of-the-way wonders, 
there are left for the fishery economist 
certain higher aspects of the show. 
All that can be seen, whether of pro- 
ducts or apparatus, supplies texts on 
which to hang lay-sermons about fish, 
and the best mode of making them 
useful to mankind ; about fisheries, as an 
outlet for capital, as a medium for the 
employment of labour; not to speak of 
the important question—important at 
least to great maritime nations like 
England and France—how far the 
fisheries may be made to serve as a 
training school for either the imperial 
or the mercantile navy. Nor was the 
force of any of the expositions expended 
even so. It was attempted to illustrate 
the technology of fisheries, as in the arts 
of boat-building, rigging, sail-making, 
anchor-forging, and net-making. At- 
tempts were likewise made to estimate 
and compare the productive powers of 
salt and fresh water, and to measure the 
additional ascendancy which man might 
obtain over the ocean if he were tho- 
roughly to cultivate it. 

None of the exhibitions have yet taught 
us what we most want to know as regards 
the food-fishes of the sea. At what age 
do these animals become reproductive, 
and how long is it ere their eggs come 
to life? The salmon, indeed, has been 
made to yield up those secrets of its 
prison-house ; and the salmon-fisheries, 
by being legislated for in accordance 
with ,the habits of the animal, are 
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rapidly becoming as prosperous as they 
were in the days of yore. In proof of 
this it may be stated, on the authority 
of the inspectors of salmon fisheries, 
that 4,000 salmon were caught last 
season in the Exe against 400 in 
previous years, and that, as regards the 
rivers Ribble and Hodder, at one fishery 
where only 90 salmon were captured 
in 1859, 9,000 were caught last year. 
But as regards sea-fish we are quite in 
the dark. We literally know nothing 
of their habits of life, the food they eat, 
or at what age they repeat the story of 
their birth. Many questions bearing on 
the natural history of fish in general, and 
on the food-fishes in particular, were pro- 
pounded at Arcachon, but have they yet 
been answered? Of oysters it was asked 
—At what age do they reproduce? what 
is the average number produced by indi- 
viduals at a time? what causes may 
annually influence their fecundity ? what 
is their food? what substances do they 
attach themselves to? and how long do 
they live? As to fish in general, the 
following questions were put :—What, 
in all probability, becomes of fish, both 
migratory and other, when they cease 
to show themselves on our coasts? On 
what kind of bottom does each species 
prefer to deposit its ova? Is it possible 
to determine the spawning-time of most 
useful species? and is it possible to cause 
natural and artificial spawning ? 

- None of these questions were answered 
at Arcachon, nor yet at the Hague. Nor 
have our British naturalists ventured to 
grapple with them, except in a very 
superficial way. ‘Take the haddock, 
which is one of our most esteemed food- 
fishes. It is vain to look to our natural- 
ists for information about it. Neither 
Yarrell nor Couch can satisfy us as to 
the age at which this fine fish becomes 
reproductive. There are still people— 
writers !—who believe in the old theory 
of fish migration. It was once the 
fashion to think all fish, and particularly 
the herring, migratory. These animals 
were depicted as constant wanderers ; 
with a desire, no doubt, to see the world 
and visit strange places! The con- 
tributor of the article Ichthyology to 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica does not 
feel inclined entirely to reject the old 
theory as to the migration of the herring. 
There was hung up, in the fishery expo- 
sition at Boulogne, a chart exhibiting 
“the grand tour” of the herring, and it 
was astonishing to note that many of 
the visitors were impressed with the 
belief that this grand tour was real, and 
was still going on year after year. There 
are naturalists who think the mackerel 
to be also a fish of passage, making long 
voyages from north to south, and vice 
versa. The turbot, too, has been described 
as a migratory fish, and it has been often 
asserted that salmon make an annual 
visit to the North Pole! Then as to the 
spawning of fishes the most absurd ideas 
used to prevail—indeed in some quarters 
absurd ideas still prevail. All kinds of 
outré sea substances were set down as fish- 
spawn ; and as to the modus operandi of 
spawning there were the queerest fancies. 
An “idea” of some of our modern fishery 
economists is that all kinds of sea-fish 
eggs hatch out with enormous rapidity. 
Herring ova, it has been stated—but of 
course erroneously—come to life in about 
a fortnight. A Billingsgate fishmonger 
once asserted that salmon roe hatches 
out in forty-eight hours. Of course it 
does no such thing. At Stormontfield, 
salmon eggs take over a hundred days 
to come to life, and I saw at Arcachon 
a series of bottles with the ova in differ- 
ent stages of progress. The eggs at 
Stormontfield are hatched in the open 
air; in a protected place they would 
come to life a few days sooner. The 
Intendant of the Etablissement de pisci- 
culture at Huningue told me that they 
had hatched salmon in sixty days, but 
the quickest hatching ever accomplished 
at Stormontfield took double that time. 
This year the first egg took 155 days 
to come to life. The planting of the 
eggs was begun on Nov. 13, 1866, and 
no egg came to life till the 4th of 
the following April. There are no 
grounds for supposing that the ova of a 
herring hatch out in a fortnight, and 
that the eggs of the other sea-fish come 
to maturity in an equally short space of 
time. In short, we are very ignorant of 
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these points of fish life, and of many 
other points of nearly equal importance. 
We are only beginning to take steps 
for the removal of this ignorance. 
At a place called Concarneau, on the 
coast of Brittany, the French Govern- 
ment have erected a laboratory of pisci- 
culture, where they are studying the 
habits of most sea fishes, and the pro- 
gress made has been so great that a 
satisfactory deliverance on the times of 
breeding and the age of reproduction 
may shortly be expected. The British 
Government have done nothing in respect 
of such experiments. The Dutch Govern- 
ment, however, are in the field, making 
all kinds of inquiries into the natural 
history of the most prominent food-fishes. 
Mr. P. L. Pollen, who exhibited a large 
collection of the fishes of Madagascar at 
the Hague, is now travelling in this 
country with that object. Professor 
Huxley defined memorably the other 
day the extent of our knowledge of the 
fish that inhabit our coast, when he was 
giving evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the sea fisheries of Ireland. 
He said that, with the exception of the 
spawn of herrings and cod, naturalists 
were in absolute ignorance with refer- 
ence to the manner in which deep-sea 
fish deposit their spawn, and in what 
localities it is to be found. 

Whenever the economy of the fish- 
eries comes up for discussion, there is 
one grand fact of fish-life that is always 
thrown in our teeth. We have but to 
hint that the fish supply is failing, or at 
any rate precarious, and we are promptly 
reminded that the productive power of 
all our fishes is enormous ; that the cod 
yields her eggs by the million, and that 
a female herring deposits thirty thou- 
sand eggs every season, or, as some people 
think, twice a year. It is of no use, of 
course, to deny that fishes are enormously 
fecund. The sole has been known to 
give its million of eggs, and the twenty- 
pound salmon deposits its twenty thou- 
sand ova every year. But, admitting 
all this, and supposing the cod-fish to 
perpetuate its kind by annual millions, 
and the herring by tens of thousands, 
we all know that the waste of life in the 
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boundless deep must be enormous. Not 
to speak of the eggs that altogether 
escape fructification, it is certain that 
the young fish when hatched are de- 
stroyed in myriads. It seems the busi- 
ness of one kind of fish to prey upon 
another kind. It has been estimated 
of the salmon, that in its natural state 
only one egg in a thousand ever arrives 
at the stage of a table fish ; and, if that 
proportion holds good as to a com- 
paratively well-protected fish like the 
salmon, what can we say of eggs drop- 
ped in the ravening waters of the sea? 
These may fall in millions, but they fall 
only to be lost. Hundreds of thousands 
of them are never fructified ; and even 
those that fulfil the conditions necessary 
for their ultimate development into fish, 
perish in countless quantities, while the 
new-born fish fall a prey to millions of 
enemies who are ever on the watch for 
them, and who instinctively know the 
places where and the seasons when they 
are to be found. We have an example 
of this in the case of the young salmon. 
When the smoults arrive for the first 
time at the sea, they have, sé soon as 
they reach the salt water, to run the 
gauntlet through a horde of hungry 
enemies, who, with a fine instinct, know 
that for a few weeks of the spring time 
they can count on having a daily ban- 
quet of young salmon. So far as this 
valuable fish is concerned, this loss upon 
the eggs, which in the natural way of 
breeding is enormous, can be greatly 
reduced by artificial spawning. At the 
Stormontfield salmon-nurseries the per- 
centage of unfruitful eggs is compara- 
tively small ; and, as all the fish that are 
hatched out are protected for one year, 
and half of them for a period of two 
years, the percentage of the young 
which is destroyed has been largely re- 
duced. But in the sea such protection, 
either to eggs or young, is hopeless, and 
the multiplying power of all fishes 
would require to be even greater than 
it is, if the fishery power is to be multi- 


‘ plied in the future in the same ratio as 


it has been in the past. 
How best to secure the fishes of the 
sea is still an unsolved problem. The 
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French, as I have hinted, have invented 
various self-acting machines for their 
fisheries. One of these, a model of 
which was shown at Arcachon, was so 
contrived that, the moment a large fish 
was caught, it gave the signal of its 
capture by causing a bell to ring! An 
ingenious “salmon-catcher,” which is 
used on some of the French rivers, 
excited the attention of the visitors to 
Arcachon. It is formed of three large 
fanners or dippers of strong network, 
which revolve on an axis and are driven 
by the water of the stream on which 
they are placed, and in the inner end 
of each of the fanners there is a funnel, 
through which the fishes find their way 
into a large reservoir, where they can be 
detained, in water of course, till wanted 
for the table. Throughout France there 
are numerous contrivances by which 
fish capture themselves. Indeed, at the 
productive viviers of Monsieur Boisére, 
situated at the west end of the basin of 
Arcachon, the working of the fishery is 
so planned that the lagoons form a large 
reservoir from which the fish can be 
easily ladled out as they are ‘ wanted” 
for the market. In the construction of 
his viviers, the proprietor has so studied 
economy of labour that his staff of 
workers consists of only half-a-dozen 
persons—a very moderate number when 
there are three hundred acres of water, 
with a great variety of gates and canals, 
to be looked after. In Holland there 
are no viviers, and, although the nume- 
rous canals would give abundant oppor- 
tunity for fish breeding, I could not 
ascertain that the Dutch people carried 
on any system of fish culture beyond 
making every canal, big or little, a 
reservoir for eels, of which immense 
quantities are captured for the Paris, 
Brussels, and London markets. In 
addition to various more modern ways 
of fishing, the most primitive of all 
ways may be witnessed in the basin of 
Arcachon—namely, spearing. The men 
do this by torchlight, going out in their 
tiny flat-bottomed craft, and so securing, 
each evening, a few dozens of gray 
mullet, or sea bream. The scene is very 


picturesque. 
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The festoons of nets which were hung 
around the exhibitions at the Hague 
and Boulogne gave one a good idea of 
the immense efforts which are constantly 
being directed to obtaining fish. A drift 
of herring nets is nothing short of a 
mile long ; and when we consider that 
at.one of our fishing stations as many 
as a thousand boats are assembled at 
the herring fishery, that at many places 
there are fleets ranging from twenty to 
six hundred boats, and that during 
the season as many as from ten to 
twelve thousand boats will be fishing 
for this one fish, we can easily see that 
ten thousand miles of netting sunk in 
the water with a countless number of 
meshes will, if all goes well, capture a 
countless quantity of herrings. 

The official statistics for 1866, just 
published, give the number of boats as 
13,815, but that number includes those 
fishing for ling and cod as well. These 
boats, with the necessary fishing gear, 
are nearly of the value of a million 
pounds sterling, and employ 45,000 
men and boys as fishermen; and, besides 
taking a large quantity of fresh herrings, 
they took also 658,000 barrels which 
were cured for exportation and also for 
the home trade. 

A cry has arisen of late years that we 
have been over-fishing, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether we have been 
doing so or not. We have no data, 
except in the case of the herring fishery, 
by which to determine such a question. 
It has not been the practice of our 
Government to collect statistics of our 
food supplies ; but it is to be hoped they 
will now begin to do so, in order that 
in future the nation may accurately 
know its growth of food. It is said by 
the Commissioners who were appointed 
three years ago to examine into the 
state of the sea fisheries, that instead of 
any falling off there is everywhere an 
increase in the total supply of fish. All 
kinds of evidence are laid before us to 
prove this. The enormous area of the 
fishing grounds is spoken of. The 
celebrated Dogger Bank, which has 
been a fish store for a very long period, 
is hundreds of miles square, and is, the 
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Commissioners say, as productive as 
ever. Then the various fishing banks 
of the German Ocean at present known 
to us would, if put together, form an 
area as large as Ireland ; and, as constant 
discoveries are being made of new fish- 
ing grounds, we are inferentially told 
that there is no occasion for undue 
alarm as to our fish supplies. Well, 
we can all estimate the size of the North 
Sea by means of our maps, and those 
in particular who have sailed over it 
can, perhaps, speculate effectively on its 
productiveness. It is pleasant to see a 
fleet of trawlers at work on the Well 
Bank. The last time I was among 
them, the captain of the steamboat did 
a little bit of fishing for the benefit of 
his passengers. He let down a bottle 
of gin, and straightway hooked a neatly 
packed basket of “prime.” Never, I 
daresay, were fried soles relished like 
those caught by the gin bait ; they were 
in exquisite condition, and hunger 
helped, doubtless, to add greatly to 
their flavour. Great as is the extent 
of the German Ocean, and numerous as 
are its fishery grounds, one may sail for 
days upon it and never see a single 
fishing vessel. But there are crowds of 
vessels for all that. On the west point 
of the Dogger Bank it is not uncommon 
for a single trawl vessel to take, in a 
three hours’ trawl, from two to three 
tons of fish ; and a smack-owner men- 
tioned a recent case in which five of his 
vessels caught 17 tons of fish in one 
night! The new luggers now being 
built for the Holland fishers are likely 
to prove first-rate; they are built in 
France, fitted with English fishing gear, 
and manned by Dutch fishermen. 

It has often been suggested that the 
present modes of fishing are “ hashy” 
and uneconomical; that the great 
beam trawl destroys the spawn of the 
fishes and breaks the fish; and, as 
regards the line fishery, that it is de- 
structive alike to old and young. After 


a fish, be it a small haddock or a large | 


cod, is once hooked on the great lines, 
it must die. Small fish, therefore, by 
this mode of fishing, cannot be thrown 
back to the waters in order to their 


further growth. A plan is adopted by 
the Cuban fishermen which brings the 
asphyxiated fish alive again. It is not 
the hook which kills : the fish is choked 
in the hauling up, and reaches the 
surface, if not dead, in a more or less 
dying state, according to the depth 
from which it has been brought. All 
that needs be done to such fish in order 
to restore vitality is to prick them 
dexterously with a piercer in order to 
let out the air by which they are choked, 
and then restore them to the water, 
where they will speedily resume their 
wonted liveliness. 

Fishermen are full of “conceits” as 
to the proper ways of fishing. A long- 
continued war on the subject of how 
best to catch the herring in Lochfyne has 
just been settled by Parliament. The 
old-fashioned way of taking the herring 
in Scotland is by means of a drift net, 
which is set at sunset and drawn when 
it is thought that the fish have struck 
against it. Some of the Lochfyne fisher- 
men, a few years ago, adopted the same 
plan of capturing herring as is used 
by the pilchard fishers of Cornwall— 
namely, by means of a seine, or circle 
net. A large body of fishermen being 
of opinion that circle net fishing was 
destructive of the shoals and that it 
hashed the fish, kept up an agitation 
till they obtained an Act of Parliament 
declaring it to be illegal. Afterwards 
there was a commission of inquiry on 
the subject, and they came to the con- 
clusion that seine or circle net fishing 
was as good a way of taking herrings 
as any other way. In consequence of 
that report a Bill was this year intro- 
duced and passed which will admit of 
the Lochfyne men fishing with seine 
nets if they please. This, however, is 
only one example of fishermen’s pre- 
judices. In Ireland there is a deep- 
rooted hatred of the trawl net, and in 
Scotland there are no trawlers to speak 
of. Some people have the idea that, if 
you only catch your fish, it is of no 
consequence how you catch them. As 
regards the herring, it is quite certain 
that they are as good when caught in 
the circle net as when taken by the 
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drift, The Commissioners, who went 
the round in order to inquire into the 
state and prospects of the sea fisheries, 
were able to correct a great many of the 
misrepresentations which prevailed as to 
the effects of trawling; but so much 
has been said on both sides that it is 
difficult to arrive at a proper conclusion. 
The misfortune is, that we do not seem 
to be able to invent any system of 
fishing that would admit only of the 
fish in the best condition being taken, 
and allow all those that are unfit for 
table use to escape. 

At one of the recent exhibitions 
models of the live-fish tanks of St. 
Petersburg and Havana were shown. 
The latter are kept constantly supplied 
by swift cutters, having wells of about 
fifty tons, that catch the fish in the Gulf 
of Mexico or on the coast of Florida. 
The tanks are not large, about eight 
feet by five, and hold about ten score 
of fish. One vessel can keep four tanks 
constantly supplied. These floating tanks 
or fish cisterns are very useful, and 
admit of the supply sent to market 
being equalized according to demand. 
We have our welled cod smacks, and 
we might also have a few large floating 
reservoirs in our fishing ports to serve 
as stores. The fisher class suffer greatly 
from occasional gluts; and the con- 
sumers suffer much during the occasional 
periods of scarcity which ever and anon 
occur ; but by means of a few hundred 
tanks or fish stores such a balance might 
be struck as would suit both parties. 

With the exception of the statistics 
collected annually by the Scottish 
Fishery Board, there are no official 
means of computing the total annual 
take of fish on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. We have to trust to cal- 
culation from the number of fishing 
vessels employed. Leaving out of view 
the vessels that sail from the smaller 
English and Irish ports—there are no 
trawlers in Scotland—the number of 
fishing craft that find a constant cargo 
in the North Sea, the Channel, &c. is 
over 1,000. “These vessels are manned 
“by at least 5,000 souls; they represent 
“a capital of, at the very lowest esti- 
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“mate, 1,000,000/.; and they supply 
“the market daily with probably not 
“less than 300 tons of fish, valued at 
“from 1,500. to 2,000. So extensive, 
“indeed, is the trawl business, that it is 
“ worth the while of a single fish sales- 
“man and trawl-owner to pay between 
“2.0007. and 3,000/ a year for ice, in 
“which to preserve the fish.” A con- 
stant increase in the number of the 
fishing craft has to be noted, so that, if 
fish be at all plentiful, the total supply 
cannot fail to be kept up—nay, to be 
increased. Private fishermen, and com- 
panies as well, are increasing their fleets. 
“ Within the last two years a single 
“London company have increased their 
“fishing fleet by ten sailing and two 
“steam vessels, and are now building 
“two more steamers.” The same course 
is being followed byothers. Yet though, 
by such means, the supply of fish to 
Billingsgate is constantly increasing, it 
fails to keep pace with the demand. 
The following figures are given by 
the Commissioners :— “The increase 
‘which has taken place at particular 
“ norts is very strikingly exhibited in 
“the returns given from Hull and 
“Grimsby. The total weight of fish 
“landed at Hull in 1854 was 1,571 
“tons; in 1864, it had increased to 
“10,782 tons. At Grimsby, the fish 
“ traffic on the two lines of railway from 
“that port had grown from 1,514 tons 
“in 1856 to 11,198 tons in 1864, At 
“ Yarmouth, it rose, in four years, from 
* 20,399 tons in 1860 to 34,432 tons 
“in 1864; and in the same years, at 
“ Lowestoft, from 13,030 tons to 17,340 
“tons.” The Commissioners make a 
point of constantly bringing forward the 
increase of fishing craft, and the multi- 
plication of fishing gear, as a proof of 
the continued prosperity of the tisheries. 
They say the evidence, where strongest 
in favour of a gradual decline in the 
yield of fish, was nearly always accom-_ 
panied by statements showing the pro- 
gressive increase in the number of men 
and boats engaged in the fishing. There 
has also (say the Commissioners) been 
an increase in the length of each fishing 
line and the number of hooks upon it, 
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in the length and depth of the nets, and 
in the size and sea-going qualities of the 
boats. By these means—namely, the 
increase of the machinery—the supply 
of fish carried to market on certain lines 
of railways was found to have increased 
more than threefold in a period of nine 
years. This good news, told by the 
Commissioners, of an increasing fish 
supply, was thought, at the time it was 
published, to be too good to be true. 
May not another conclusion be drawn 
from this progressive increase of fish 
and machinery than this one advanced 
by the Commissioners ? When so many 
new boats have been put on to fish, and 
the hook and net power has been so 
largely increased, one would havethought 
that the increase in the supply of all 
kinds of fish would have been far greater 
than is reported. 

There is one important fishery that 
we can adduce evidence from as to pro- 
gress—namely, the herring fishery. Of 
that great industry, as carried on in 
Scotland at least, there are official statis- 
tics so far as the cured fish are con- 
cerned, extending over many years ; and 
by these figures the whole question can 
be tried and estimated. In fact, as re- 
gards the herring, the question amounts 
to this : if these fish be as plentiful now 
as they were said to be thirty or forty 
years ago, we ought to obtain double the 
number now that we got then, for the 
very good but simple reason, that we 
are using twice, or more than twice, the 
quantity of netting. The following 
illustration will show what I mean :— 
In the year 1818, the 482 boats fishing 
at Wick with 4,500 square yards of 
netting, took each 136 crans of herring ; 
whilst in 1863, 1,084 boats, each fishing 
with 16,800 square yards of netting, 
took only 79 crans of fish per boat. 
Now, if the herrings be as numerous as 
they once were, ought not four times the 
quantity of netting to capture four times 
the quantity of fish? It is said that all 
the herrings that man, by exercising the 
greatest possible industry, can take froni 
the sea, are not of any consequence 
whatever ; or, in other words, that they 
do not in the slightest degree affect the 
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supplies. Not to speak of the havoc that 
the millions of cod and other fishes 
make in the shoals, it has been calcu- 
lated that the solan geese of St. Kilda 
alone require an annual supply of 
214,000,000 of herrings. This is equal 
to 305,714 barrels: much more than 
the total average of herrings branded at 
all the north-east coast stations put to- 
gether in any one of the last three or 
four years. The quantities eaten by 
fowls and fish at other places, and the 
number destroyed by other equally de- 
structive agencies, are no doubt in pro- 
portion to these figures. The herring is 
thought to spawn twice a year, and one 
fish, at least, of that kind has been 
known to contain 69,000 eggs. Such 
fruitfulness, in the face of the destruc- 
tion noted above, is evidently required 
to keep up the supplies. 

A-propos of the herring, I ascertained, 
while visiting Vlaardingen, the herring 
capital of Holland, that greater pains 
than ever are taken in the curing of 
herrings for the Dutch markets. Whilst 
all other laws for the regulation of the 
Dutch fisheries have either been repealed 
or allowed to lapse since the year 1859, 
the state regulations for the cure of the 
herrings still continue to be enforced 
with great precision. All restrictions 
and regulations as to close times, trawls, 
nets, and lines have been abolished, to 
the manifest relief of the fisheries ; and 
in time, no doubt, the protective system 
which keeps up the brand of a specific 
mode of cure, will also be abolished. 
The Dutch herrings are taken where 
our herrings are taken; but they are 
cured on board their own ships in a 
peculiar way, t.e. a part of the intes- 
tines (as has been already stated) is 
left in the fish. These herrings have a 
high reputation in Holland, being greatly 
esteemed as a relish with salad, &c. An 
enormous price is obtained for the first- 
fruits of the season—as much as seven 
hundred guilders being paid for the 
early barrels—a “ tasting” of which is 
immediately forwarded to the Hague to 
be presented to the king. Formerly 
great ceremonies used to be observed 
on the arrival of the new herrings at 
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Viaardingen. The church steeple was 
dressed with flags, the ships put out 
all their bunting, and the curers deco- 
rated their houses with flowers and ever- 
greens in order to signify their joy. 
Presents of half-a-dozen of the new 
herrings, in an ornamental kit, are still 
sent to friends and dignitaries. 

The quantity of herrings that can be 
cured by the Dutch is, under the cir- 
cumstances of their being cured on 
board, very limited. It is by the divi- 
sion of labour that a greatly larger 
quantity is cured in Scotland. The 
Dutch sailors have both to fish and 
cure, whilst the Scotch fishers only 
catch the fish, the curing being accom- 
plished on shore by persons employed 
for the purpose. The work is done 
with great rapidity. If the Dutch were 
to engage curing-stations, and fish after 
the Scottish fashion, curing to their 
own taste, but doing so on shore, they 
might soon regain their old position on 
the seas. Their herring fishery used to 
be called the “ great fishery;” but the 
“great fishery” is not now with the 
Dutch; it is with their pupils, the 
Scotch, 

The Dutch do most business in the 
flat fish which are found so plentifully 
in “the great fish pond,” as the German 
Ocean has been designated. They still 
employ the same old-fashioned luggers 
that they have always used; and at 
Scheveningen and other places the flat- 
bottomed fleet may be seen any evening 
running on to the beach (there being no 
harbour), and there landing their “takes” 
of soles, flounders, and other fish of the 
turbot kind. These they capture in 
great quantities by means of a couple 
of very light trawl-nets, which, after 
being used, are hung up to the mast- 
head to dry. There is a winter fishery 
for small herrings carried on in the 
Zuyder Zee ; but I was told at Monnie- 
hendam that it had not during late 
years been very productive. There is a 
good deal of fishing industry carried on 
in the Zuyder Zee, and in its branch the 
Y: and many of the flat fish which are 
captured in the latter sea are brought 
to the market of Amsterdam while still 


living, and are kept in the canal ina 
perforated boat, adjoining the market- 
place, till required. els are also dealt 
with in the same way; many tubfuls of 
these fine fish may be seen daily waiting 
to be sold and skinned—an operation 
which is performed with much dex- 
terity. There are no shell fisheries in 
Holland to speak of, which arises very 
probably from there being no rocks or 
stones to form living and breeding 
ground for lobsters or crabs. I saw 
plenty of mussels on sale in Rotterdam. 
These are obtained from the Zirk Zee. 
All the best fish taken by the Dutch 
are sent inland, so that the fish-markets 
of their coast towns are but scantily 
supplied. 

Being anxious to see how the Dutch 
take their salmon, I visited a salmon 
fishery on the river Maas near Rotter- 
dam, which is rented by a company 
from Mr. Van Brienen, and is fished by 
means of steam and horse power. This 
fishery is worked from a terrace on the 
left bank of the river, which is quite a 
mile long, and only about three feet 
above the surface of the water. The 
agents in the working of the fishery 
are—a small steam vessel, three or four 
boats, four or five horses, and thirty-six 
men and boys. Great care is taken to 
keep the fishery going, three suits of 
nets always being at work, and the 
fishery operations are never suspended, 
but go on continually night and day, 
from February to November. The nets 
used are one thousand feet long, and 
thirty-three feet deep. They are sunk 
by means of three hundred stones, and 
kept straight in the water by seven 
hundred floats of cork. The plan 
adopted is to work the net from one 
end of the terrace to the other, right 
across the full breadth of the Maas. 
The little steamer sails out with the 
net, and courses along the off-side of 
the stream; whilst a horse, or one or 
two of the men, officiate on the near- 
side. At one or two places on the 
terrace there is a winding-in machine, 
driven by either one or two horses, and 
near the landing-place there is a large 
perforated floating receptacle, in which 
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the fish are kept till they are wanted 
for the market. On one or two occa- 
sions, when the day was more than 
ordinarily hot, many of the fish died— 
it was thought from sun-stroke. An Act 
of Parliament regulates the size of mesh 
to be used, prevents the use of any kind 
of fixed net whatever, and prohibits fish- 
ing at the flow of the tide. About 
thirty-two hauls of the nets are made 
every twenty-four hours, and the average 
take of fish is rather more than two at 
each haul. The tally on the day I was 
at the fishery, for the first twelve 
draughts of the nets, showed respec- 
tively 3, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 2, 0, 4, 3, 2. 
On the 8th of July there were sixty-six 
salmon caught, and these were sold for 
a sum of 813 guilders. The average 
price of the fish is about twelve guilders 
for each, and the average weight of the 
salmon captured is about tifteen pounds— 
the heaviest ever noted having weighed 
fifty-five pounds. The early fish gene- 
rally run about twenty pounds’ weight. 
The wages of the fishermen are about 
eighteen shillings a week each. They 
live in a bothy on the fishing-ground, 
eating and drinking as they please, and 
only visiting their homes once a week. 
There is a salmon fishery at the mouth 
of the Maas, of the value of about 40,000 
guilders per annum ; and there are six 
other fisheries for salmon on that river 
and the Merwede, all of which are 
tolerably productive. 

Turning now to the French food 
fisheries, as seen through the medium 
of their recent exhibitions, we find that 
they present a striking contrast to those 
of Holland. To use a vulgarism, the 
fisheries are “all the rage” in France 
at present. Pisciculture on river and 
sea is the order of the day. Oyster 
culture is especially in fashion, and the 
re-stocking of the fresh waters is going 
on with great constancy and _perse- 
verance. I have already mentioned the 
ingenuity of the French in fishing traps ; 
their ingenuity in the invention of 
piscicultural apparatus is equally re- 
markable. At Huningue, near Bile, 
the application of particular means to 
serve particular ends is perfect. The 


boxes for sending away the ova (they 
do not hatch out the fish at Huningue), 
and the mode of packing the eggs, are 
a perfect study. Fresh-water fishes 
are everywhere cultivated throughout 
France, the numerous Church fasts 
giving rise to a great demand for fish 
in districts that have not yet been 
penetrated by the railway. The want 
of railway transport for fish is much 
felt in many places. On some parts of 
the coast, where the fishing would in 
all probability be most abundant, it is 
but lazily prosecuted, simply for the 
want of inland conveyances. The 
French have grown very industrious 
on the sea; and their enormous coast- 
line, extending from Dunkerque to 
Bayonne, a distance of more than 2,000 
kilometres, is highly favourable to 
fishing enterprise ; and, if there were 
more lines of railway branching out to 
the coast, there would be plenty of fish 
for them to carry inland. As it is, the 
Parisian markets are very well supplied. 
It is quite a sight to see the large and 
beautiful salmon, the fresh flat fish, and 
the countless quantities of living crusta- 
ceans, that are provided for the supply 
of Paris. Although prices range very 
high, the demand is enormous. The 
high prices are not owing solely to the 
want of carrying power. A system pre- 
vails in France of passing the fish through 
a great many hands before they can 
reach the consumers. In fact, the price 
is constantly on the increase from the 
moment the fish leaves the boat till it 
arrives at the house of the purchaser. 
The great speciality of France at the 
present time, as regards fishery enter- 
prise, is the cultivation of oysters. 
Having visited the oyster-beds of Arca- 
chon and Ré, I am able to speak from 
experience. The French people have 
thousands of oyster layings, and they 
are all of them very productive. In 
some parts of France, and notably at 
Arcachon, no difficulty has been felt in 
obtaining spat. It always falls in that 


. beautifully-sheltered basin, and the con- 


sequence is that a gigantic oyster 
industry obtains there and at the isles 
of Ré and Oleron. Just fancy the number 
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of oysters that can be grown on a space 
of twelve hundred acres, and consider 
that there are many such spaces devoted 
to oyster culture in France! It is also 
a noticeable fact, in connexion with 
French oyster culture, that the Govern- 
ment of that country have laid down 
at several places a suite of model beds, 
in order to teach the art to those who 
would learn it. Indeed, the French 
Government has taken great pains to 
diffuse true ideas as to the economy of 
the fisheries. It was to teach nations 
how to fish that the exposition was 
given at Arcachon. 
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The fishery exhibitions, we repeat, 
have done good. When our turn comes 
to have an exhibition—and I move 
that we at once set about it—it will 
be seen that the fishery enterprise of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding our 
manifold blunders and imperfections, 
is the greatest in the world. With our 
ever-enlarging population and our in- 
creasing desire for food luxuries, it 
would, indeed, require to be so; and 
the future care of such a vast source 
of wealth is worthy of the best efforts 
that our Government, or individuals, 
can expend upon it. 





